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ACCEPTED 



I ADDRETSSES. 



ADDRESS I. 



W 'd. Esq, to the M $ o/H rf. 



My Lord, 

AS I now have the honour to be. 
By fkan'giitg a playhouse a double M. P. 
In this, my address, I think fit to complain 
Of certain encroachments on great Drwry Lmu ; 
A third winter playhouse, your Iqrdship well knows. 
That I was the first, with success, to oppose ; 
Yet 90 many your lordship's permisn^ms, I vow, 
» 'They are worse than a third winter theatre now. 
There's on^ of our actors, who, in a great hurry 
^ For manager's sway, took the Circuif in Surry*^-* 
The Circus I oh, that is an error of mine. 
Those that call it the Circus must now pay a fine. 
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No matter for that; this man, I aMure yoa» 
Hat opened a^iust at a new littlb Drwry. 
Tho' not in iht face of our playhouse, good lack 1 
My lord, 'tis as bad, for he strikes in the hack. 
He gave Ph— p Ast*-*y (in cash he abounds) 
For his woodm construction, 'bout three thousand 

pounds ; 
And having White- wash'd and embellish'd the same. 
Has borrow'd a little of Drury-Lane's name* 
I enter against this new stage my protest, 
And hope by your lordship it will be suppress'd. 
To show what the law in this case too enacts, 
rU state to your lordship a few well known foots— 
When Palmer the Royalty Theatre raised, 
The managers seemed both perplexed and amaased. 
They issued their threats in the newspapers daily. 
And also in bills posted round the Old Bailey. 
How great were the Royalty company's fears, 
For vagrant and vagabond rung in their ears. 
The act of George Two, at this time was referred 

to^ 
And lawyers, on both sides, accordingly heard too. 
However, the magbtrates quickly agreed. 
That Palmer had no legal right to proceed. 
The regular drama one night grac'd his scenes, 
Which wks A$ ycu like it, and Mm in her Teem; 



And^ CMMciboft im acted -wilioHt Tegukrity, 
Thepfofittf weve vntely- beatoiv'd mi ii'clmfity. 
Unfortonte ^ikmt fmon after begiiti 
To act little yiteet on^ Sadler's Well's pfon. 
As agaiaatt hiani^he lawyers bad given ti^ir voice, 
What else but burlettas cou'd be Hohson' 9 Choice.* 
The managers still tbeir infarmers dispatched. 
Who all the performances narrowly wateh'd. 
And seal .poor D««— ip — i to pted, like a thief. 
Because an the stage be bad uttered.** Roast beef '^ 
So Palmer, now finding his labour was vain. 
Return^' to the Th«al7e Royal a'gaitt. 
Here also Maeready, sixteen years ngo. 
Attempted bwrlattas, and pantomime show ; 
But still there were spies sent to give information. 
Which broaght his attempt to a quick termination. 
Tour loidsUp, without any doubt» will allow, 
What then was the law, is the very same now; 
Hnw fincn it thiit &^11^*— n, then, can do more 
Than the-vcieran Palmer attempted before? 
How comes it .Macready eou'd not play as well 
Builetaas aaSc-*^ in his new S^ns Paridi 
At the Circos-^^I mean Surry Theatre — they 
Have given new editions otSkaketpear and Gajff 

* The name of the first borletta brought out at the 
Hoymhjr Theatre. 
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ADDRESS IL 

/Indiofiff Patquin to R— — C /*, Em^, 

YtMJIt ¥,tif\ for tbeatricali much I co miwi d j 
KhA hop«> to hp, thereforci considered jovlmnd 
Vo« w»f«f |>o|«il«rity, I want the rhino, 
^nA >>ofh Hf<« attainable, very well, I know; 
my piilt niH\ fnrmoirs I nhall soon raise your name, 
VtOiUM tbtti Tvn some reward for the same. 
rti< ¥/fHipn flirrady the lives of comedians, 
Vl/Ump nfilrlts have long ago sought other regions, 
Hut that I may br by yourself better known. 
Ml fih¥ yoUi good sir, a brief sketch of my own. 
In tlublin t made my first scribbling essay, 
^n dfMmatUt thrr« 1 dress'd up an old play; 
tdit soon was my comedy laid on the shelf. 
And only tbn title, sir, llv'd in myself— 
Y<<»/ Itv'd In myself, for, good sir, you must know, 
Kti<r atler they caird roe The Unfortunate Beaut 
Quita martitird then, with such critics as these. 
Whom few are the authors that ever can please^ 
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To London I came, where subsistence i sought; 

To make now a fortune I really tholight^ 

As satire had brought Peter Pindar such tkm^. 

Of course a satirical bard I became ; 

And knowing he wrote by a title fictitious, 

I borrowed a name» wou'd I hoped be propitious. 

The ekUdreu of TJuipis now dreaded my pen. 

For I was resoly'd upoti lashing them then. 

By terror obliged, to my work they subscribed. 

And great were my profits, when thus I was 

bribed; * . 

But Fortun^r i$p fickle, she frequently frowns. 
And .many I you know, are this world's ups and 

dowi|4; 
I had not a friend, and snfice it to say, 
I found it expedient to go finr away ; 
But in the mean time-— very hard is my case. 
My enemies loaded my name with disgrace. 
I damages sou^t, as a fit compensation, 
When greater, indeed, was my mortification, 
That 1 was a libeller, oft -was repeated. 
And so it was deem'd I was properly treated 
However, some how my affairs I at^usted. 
And then to mj wits for subsistence I trusted* 
So busy am I that Tm all over dirt, 
I scaic^y hBV9 time to put on^ a clean shirt 
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Thttf haTiDg with candor my station imparted, 

I hope I shall find yon, dear sir, tender-hearted ; 

A property handsome^ 1 hear yon inherit; 

Vm willing by puffs to confer on your merit ; 

Henceforward shall you be an amatemr called. 

And all your performances highly extolled. 

To write for you, sir, shall be my occupation, 

ril give you on hobbies a fine dissertation. 

And in my accounts I shall take care to mention. 

You act with a kind and praise-worthy intention 

T' assist the unfortunate and the forsaken. 

These panegyrics the public will take in; 

ril hold up your motives to such admiration. 

Your acting shall meet with great approbation. 

But I wiH expect, and its not out of reason. 

You'll play for my benefit every season; 

ril borrow a widow's name on the occasion. 

Or else get a friend's, by the dint of persuasion; 

And by this manoeuvre, perhaps, I may clear - 

A sum for my purposes, every year. 

'Twill then be my interest to keep up your name ; 

rU publish to all your theatrical fiime ; 

A favourite actor youll be, I engiige. 

When sporting your legs on the Haymarket stage ; 

Not only the Haymarket, but, I assure you. 

The Opera House, the Lyceum, and Dmry. 
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Tour portrait shall be in the bookseUers' shops. 
Your legs be the eovy of all London fops; 
Your diamonds shall be the delight of each gaper. 
Tour curricle too, shall be cut out with paper.* 
To this my proposal, I pray then attend. 
And, sir, on my services you may depend 

The papyrugcam. 
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ADiniEss m. 



IfT^l^^ P—^f Etq. to Miu T— 



LONO may the muse, in meltiog lays. 

Resound my charmer's name and praise; 

Be Ibis the burthen of her song— 

^ 1 long, ere long, to clasp my L--g ; « 

Long may she live to fill my arms I 

Long may 1 live to fold her charms ! 

Who goes between 1 " Clarence, beware!"* 

Thou keep'st me from my darling &ir» 

But if I fail not in my view, 

Thott^st not another day to woo; 

Remember J n's in the way, 

Aftd there will be the defoil to poy. 



Glftrcncc beware, tbou keep*it me from flie liglit^ 
B«t, If 1 fell not in my bold attempt, 
not MAlher day to live. 

Richard hi. 
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Think on thy sttttion^ too, in fife. 
And send abroad^ tiien, for a wift ; 
Think on thy age — upon my word 
The fair will think thy suit absurd ^-- 
The long and short of it is this. 
Miss L — g will take thy love amiss. 
But I have heard the people say 
Another rival's in. my way; 
Tis Romeo Rantai^l, as I hear. 
Who is a dying for ray dear. 
Surely my charmer would not deign 
With such a puppet to be seen. 
Whose hobby is to play the fobl^ 
]^ot having been due time at school. 
1^9 true that diamond rings he wears> 
Has handsome legs Coo, he declares ;— 
But what of that 1 he cannot talk. 
And then observe his awkward walk ; 
I swear, by all the gods and goddesses, 
I never saw a stf ut so odd as his. 
He looks, when grandeur he assumes. 
The jackdaw in the peacock's plumes; 
And tho^ his hobby, as 'tis said, is 
To please continually the ladies, 
It seems he would forego that pleasure, 
IVhen likely to aibct his treasul^i ' ' 

b6 
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For wbeo Euphem ia did pelitMi 
Two gmbuM, in her ad c oa dili iwi , 

Tho' fvpplicaited tliiis bj bea^; 

Then, tho' to pleaie the foir Us hobbgr, 

T Mtid them would too gmt a job bo. 

He gnrfifies DO £ur Hat b^m 

Except by sbowiog her hv 2e|g«; 

His hnrelj legs ! which, kamd JU e, 

Id dooisey boots will oever hide he. 

Eaphemia, sore, was oMire thaa dmbj lit. 

To have his aid opoo abeoefit; 

A worthier object, 'tis coofess'd, 

Tfaao Widow Fmrhnm, aod the rest. 

I bear, tho' for this liberal aid 

A liberal preseat most be paid ; 

True, on my hoooiir, for, you koow 

The gallaot, gay Latha-ri-o 

NoDe cao ia sumoMr or in winter view. 

Till a dimeeyr obtains the interview. 

Ah, then, my charmer, knit thy brows. 

Nor listen to.this lover's vows ; , 

Coo'dst thou with gracious smiles ezhilaiHte 

A man who acts at such a silly rate 1 

Oh, never, never, I foresee — 

Those gracious smiles are kept lor me ; 
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And that your frowns will In a hurry kill 

The cock that crows upon his curricle. 

Tell him, my love, you're very sorry 

That he should be a dying for you, , 

But as he dies with great decorum. 

Tell him, when dead, that youil encore him. 

But wherefore dictate to my fiiir 

Of protestations to beware? 

Why of my rivals entertain 

A doubt, but that thehr suits are vain? 

Convinced am I their claims are wrong. 

Convinced their joy will not be— Long ! 

Convinced am I my fair one doats, 

Not on a Prince, or Bobby C ^ts, 

But on her servant true, sincere. 
Who always will her charms revere ; 
Convinc'd am 1 that she'll prefer 
The man that idolizes her; 
Convinc'd am I that shell accept 
The vows that will be always kept ; 
That she'll accept of this address. 
And with her band the author bless. 
Ecstatic hope ! on this 1 live— 
A hope rd not for kkigdoms give, 
While I remain, my life, my soul. 
Your fond admurer, 

W Y P- 
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Nobody to Son^tody. 

I NOBODY myself have iwned>. 

Because of Somebody ashamed, ; : 

For, oh ! a cuckold. 111 be swonii 

By Everybody's laugh'd to seoni^ 

A kind of Nobody he's deemed^ 

For he by Nobody's, esteemed-^ 

A ninDy— a poltrooo-<-*he pa^sf s, 

UDDoticed by the lads and lasse^t 

In whom, ofspirit^ not a spark i% 

So Nobody may be a M— s. 

Now, Somebody is he that mto^ 

And makes those m]nconpoopa-r*thQBe.lboli* 

And as that Somebody art tbou^ 

To thee, then. Nobody laast bovi. 

But, I beg leave to say, tbit Aartiii' 

Are absolutely worse thaoxoma; 

They are so painful, and so horrid* 

I cannot bes&r them on my forah qndu ? " 



A shameful nark! the world will mock it» 
So mine Til carry in my pocket 
^18 thus, in private, they are carried. 
By many great onea thai ftioa married ; 
For, tho^ punctiiio feels a shock at it. 
Affronts, like these, are often pockeUed. 
When homatiara^'/^ some 40 o^ miiid them. 
But rather a amvenunct find them — 
Not only with great patience bear them. 
But, seemingly, with pride they wear them. 
Tis not for gilt ones that 1 drive at, 
I only wish them to be privoU' 
As you're a — Somebody — a R— , 
^is fit that 1 should be obedient*- 
Do whalMyow-^fili^I'steift^bobKnd,' 
And0M^ 5rtllVe,-*i.**^r3r-^tery Wndl*^ 
Do what yM^ill^It sfcalFbe' cool. 
Your mM*«l%V oM^ilioair OfM 
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ADDRESS y« 



Henry Auguihu to ike Esammtr. 



Who was Jdhius ? 



»^i>»»»^^# 



THIS, Mr. Exmmner, has been a questioii. 
Which has oecasioned much curious AU|;g|B8tioa; ^ 
But I am the person to whom». Sii^ alone. 
This wonderful secret at present is knuwn; 
And I am enabled, at length, to disclose. 
The name of the man who this signature chose i 
It was a comedian-^the late Mr. Suett, 
Who belonged to Old Drury — ^a long time I knew it » 
But durst not tell any what I did alone know. 
Till now, which I do. Sir, pro publico bono. 
Dick Gosijfp — (for Suett was known by thatname^ 
As he in that character got so much fiune,) 
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Declared on hia deatb-bed to me, as a friend. 

That he all these famous epistles had pemi'd. 

My secrecy, tho' he was pleased to desire. 

Until a fit portion of tine should expire : 

Of course I my promise have kept with the dead. 

But being elaps'd now the period he said, 

Myself at full liberty, therefore, l feel. 

For the sake of the living, the truth to reveal ; 

If any incredulous person should crave it, 

I will ^fore a Magistrate make affidavit. 

Here, then, be the question, for ever at rest. 

The truth to the Editor now is confest 

And, after this candid disclosure, you'll say. 

How silly have been the attempts of the day. 

To fix <m a Hamilton Junins's name. 

Or give Shelboum, Bo3'd, and some others his fame ; 

I wonder the people such tales could believe. 

For my part, I laugh'd at them all in my sleeve. 

On oath I will certify what I avow, 

And so let the laurel rest on the true brow. 

But those who to cavil and doubt are inclin'd, 

(In all clearest cases such people youil find,) 

Alluding to Suetf s known writing that's exttsmt. 

Will say there is nothing of Junius's text in't ; 

They will look at his letters and tear them to pieces. 

For not having Junius's terse antithesis. 
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But let them of hasty concfaisioiu beware. 
For such a comparison cannot be &ir; 
A very great difference surelj must seem, 
Tween letters that's scribbled on some trifling 

theme, 
(Perhaps a gay note to a brother comedian. 
Or to a manager who would engage one,) 
And the effusions of grave meditati<»i. 
Produced with anxiety for publication* 
Those who with Suett were gracious and free. 
And that was the case, you must know. Sir, with me. 
Must sure recollect, his opinions indeed. 
With Junius's sentiments always agreed* . 
AH Suett 's aversions were likewise the same, 
Which is a strong proof you will own of his daim ; 
It muf>t be admitted the proofs satisfactory. 
And in writing Junius a very great actor he» 
Now» Mr. Examiner, 1 have made bold. 
This wonderful secret to you to unfold; 
And I am persuaded, that, if you believe it, 
A place in your next Sunday paper you'll give if*. 

Ratcljff'e Highway* 

* 8tt the Esutminer for Jane 4| isis. 
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APDRESS VI. 



J%e Vauxhall Proprietor to the Surrey 
MttgWrnlttB. 



MOST worthy Magistrates of Surrey^ 
Make no decision in a hurry. 
And don't suppose it will imp^y senary 
Not to renew my VaoxhalL licence ; 
Believe me. Sirs, if you deny it. 
That you will get much censure by it. 
Deny it! whyl On what pretence? 
Pray, what has been my great offence 1 
My great offence, as it is sai.d. 
Was, that I had a Masquerade. 
There's one of you,, 1 mean John B— s. 
So mindful of po^. people's souls. 
That he's afraid they'll go. astray, 
If in YauihaU, or at.a^pUy. 
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I hitr IhnT rinti^ Mrlfcwiiiti, 

TTin thiik tfii piitj i nwhti 
!■ heaviag Uf m dnaeB aghi^ 
And tann^ «p dbdr fi i g l ill i J ejes. 
I bate tlMMe wliiDnii^ WmUd^ Saints, 
WWre ahrajB prone to auike complaints. 
If we indolge in faanaless plaj. 
And are occasionalij gaj. 
As Hasqnerades had been, I swear. 
At tbe Haymarketand elsenbere, 
I tbougbt it would be wery hard, 
Shoa'd Vaoxhall be of them debarr'd ; 
The town was anxious for the sport. 
And the town's favour 1 must court. 
I promis'd them this entertainment. 
Which was not, gentlemen, for gain meant. 
But chiefly meant, with great propriety. 
To give Vauxhall some notoriety ; 
But Mr. B — s was sore afraid. 
That my intended Masquerade 
Would be productive of great evil. 
And send poor sinners to the devil ; 
Tho' Masquerades had been so common. 
And when did evil happen from one 1 
Eight days before— no sooner. Sirs, 
This worthy gentleman demurs 
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id notice then was sent to me, 
le entertainment must not be-— 

Not be !— when that ray^word was give»— 
^To break one's word offendeth heaven. 
Did Mr. Piety advise 
I His humble servant to tell lies 1 
' His humble servant tho' knew betters- 
He to the public was a debtor. 
The debt was honourably paid, 
I gave the promis'd Masquerade ; 
So well the public, too, were treated. 
At their request it was repeated. 
Some of you, gentlemen, were present. 
And saw you aught that was unpleasant? 
Perceiv'd you any impropriety, 

Altfao' of masks a great variety ? 

Sirs, I defy you to tell any ; 

Then, since there's no offence, how can ye 

Relbse my licence to renew? 

A licence which I think my due. 

Consider well — ^for, be it known. 

It is not me you'll vex alone ; 

Spite of the sanctity pretended. 

The public will be much offended. 

There may be rioting at nights 

If you infringe upon their rights ; 
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And folks will way, on carh 

That yoo have done « deal of ham. 

Be therefore wise, and heed not, pray. 

What the entfaosiaftie ny. 

Who woald yoor honours gravely tell, 

Vauxhall is the high road to hefl. 

So far tfao' from a pbee of vice, 

Vaoxhall is now a Paradise— 

Thus by the Public it is named — 

A Paradise — ^for beauty famed. 

You,- Gentlemen, I then accost, 

Not to let Paradise be lost. 

But grant your Hc^ence to sell be<*r. 

And other necessary cheer; 

And, spite of B — wles and R-^ fl-^. 

Your humble servant I'll be stfll. 



G. B. 
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ADDR^S YIL 

Dr, Dodd's Ghost to George Colm — n the 

IfOfsngjtr. 

AH! why the aslies of the dead molest. 

Which for so many yean have been at rest I 

To vindicate ** FagwM' was there need. 

To call to mind my oft repented deed 1 

A deed— for Wfaidi, with peoitenee and alvre, 

I nnderwent the sentence of the law, 

And hop'd, as Heay'n and all mai^Lind forgave. 

It would have perished wititme in the grave. 

But Do^^the younger Cohn—- n ha^ thought fit 

To make it now the subject of his wit. 

ui elegant phraseology, you say, 

^* The Rev. Dr. Dodd was hang'd one day, 

" For only forgery."— And then you write— 

'' For murder Hackman died," poor brother sprite I 

But wherefore not do justice to his ghost, 

^ say, thro' love his senses he had lost? 




AfUi ¥AmfHtH€ otmtj worfis bo notioe 

Wtiicb «M»e •iMMBest formy ^[^ 

Hy Pris0» TlumgkU are leMons ftr 

Tlytg£'$ food in ny Jt^^lee^lmt lor the 

lltMitM, my fnoiueiiom will be roMl, I 

WUifU your Vagariei will be aU Ibr^ot; 

Wby Iroubkf gbo«U by talkiaig of their rdsI 

WfMf fbiif ft fubject worthy of Broad Grins? 

Wiiy dw«ll upon the vicei of us both! 

Vonooih bai'MUft'e they're vices of ^Ae ekik. 

Hitmitnibitr, HIr, « Parion't bat anum; 

TUif lloyal PraHcher into error ran ; 

And nvary hoiieit Miniiter must own* 

Uktt all mfinkliKl lie ii to error prooe. 

Art lirftrnHtiiti from wiokeduess exempt! 

Have miH« of them been brought into conteniiytl 

'rb' immortNl bard, hii biographers say. 

Was brought before a Magistrate one day. 

And B-«ck^«~rst-^ff was forced to flee with shame, 

Yor only, felir, " a crime without a name." 

Accept q1 Ibis address, then, from the dead» 

And let it be with due attention read ; 

hor dare, when tlie Reviewers trouble thee. 

To trouble us'«^-*~ 

Adieu—— 

Remember me. 
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ADDRESS VIII. 



Lord Th w to Miss B-^lt-^. 



I WOULD I'd the pen of Lord B^r— n. 

To sing all the charms of my syren ; 

For then all her charms shou'd be caroU'd, 

In metre as sweet as " Childe Harolde.— '^ 

But I am a poor kind of poet. 

And this composition will show it ; 

For I have no patience for rhyme. 

No genius to write the sublime ; 

Nor cou'd I my charmer forget'you for 

A simile or a fine metaphor ; 

But tho' its mere stuff I produce. 

My being a Lord is excuse. 

How gladly wou'd I undertake. 

With thee, love, a couplet to make ; 

And trust, the addresses I pay. 

Will for a duett pavQ the w^y. 

How often in fine and wet weather. 

We'll both of us strike up together. 



A«d sake a ddigMil gmd 

]a strains very sweet and 

I bare wmted ofteo Caveat GanleB, 

fa lM>pes there of brggiag yow paidoa; 

For when I'd Mf mi yon, you'd cry 

** Ob Lord V and your i>rif then was by — 

And I tbe £oad hope entertam. 

Of making you cry oot again. 

As I am detemidbd to wed ye. 

The ring I have purchased abeady. 

For fear in my hurry, dear soni» 

rd forget it like poor W y P 

A J^dif, my charmer. Ml make you, 
An4 n#rvrr^<ib ne?er forsake you — . 
W^^ll faa»t« to tbe country away, 
AMi tjPVf in a Village there play — 
An hutmony »biill be our plan, 
y imll nUiH Ut ttiei " Go naughty man ;" 
And wIk'Ii tliitl t/ii Umf€$t is over, 
V\\ \w your fond comphiisant lover. 
IfMlKrdi my dear girl^ I deplore, 
I umuoi find rhyme to say more ; 
Tb«ii b«ll«v« me must faithful and true-— 
Your icrvant at all times- adieu. 
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ADDRESS IX. 

Tke Secret Committee to Mn. ShM-hm. 

BEAR Madam, yon sec with wlmt zitsi we eagage^ 
In courting your speedy refum to tbe stage. 
For votes we are eanvaaskig Aiily tbe town^ 
To wfaaia, for your sake, ail our «a«ie» aro urn- 

known ; 
For weie k suppos'd we were mtinale hiemi^. 
They'd say we were caavasaing for private ends; 
So we» as a Secret Coouniltee, eane forth. 
The friends of the drama, of genius and worth; 
Pretending while you were engag'd in yodr read- 
ings. 
That you had po cognizance of our proceedings. 
Great consequence too we thought fit to affect. 
That nobody might our true motives suspect; 
And when that you gave Covent Garden your aid. 
And Lady Macbeth for a benefit played ; 
That night did we go for the sake of a rout. 
And scattered profusely our hand bills about; 

c2 
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*' Recal Mrs. S-dd-ns/' we said in large letters^ 
And made this demand as the Company's betters ^ 
Pretending our taste was superior to all. 
We urg'd the necessity of your recall. 
Declar'd that the drama a loss had sustained. 
And of your retirement with sorrow complained. 
This conduct was censur'd in some morning print. 
The writer began a colludan to hint ; 
Bat we in advertisements gave him a lash. 
Despising his nlfy, malevolent trash : 
By still persevering, the world will think ihtm. 
The Secret Committee are very great men—- 
And as on your t|lents we'll lay a great stress. 
You may by next winter accept our address; 
And trust us, good Madam, 'twill not be surmiaedy 
Thftt e^er between us th' address was devised. 
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ADDRESS X. 



Mrs. S-nld-ns to the Invisible Cwnmittee, 



l>£|iiR Sirs, 

I'«B afraid that the public will guess. 
That I have been promptiog you in your address ; 
So sadden have been your proceedings, I fear, 
As studied, they to a great many appear. 
Your hand bills did seem a ddihenUe dealing, 
Twas not a good stage trick to show sudden 

feeling. 
Your advertisements too have been criticised. 
To read such poor language I much was surprised. 
And wish that to Charles you had gone for in- 
struction, 
For then 'twou'd have been a much better pro- 
duction ; 
As being a dramatist dud a translator, 
A good bill of fare he'd have help'd you to cater. 

c3 
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Th' address was too hasty — some time had you 

kept it, 
I com'd with decorum have agreed to accept it. 
Some say with assurance (for what can surpass it?) 
Tis accepted already by my sufferance tacit. 
I'm willing t'accept it may also be said. 
Because I've for benefits cheerfully play*d ; 
But they cannot suppose that this was the call you 

meant, 
As Tve not performed on those nights for emolu- 
ment — 
Indeed, Sirs, the truth to acknowledge I grieve. 
That ever I took of the public my leave. 
I tboughti as so long I enjoy'd their protection. 
That to my return they woii'd ne'er have objection. 
But, gentlemen, now you see many attack us. 
For which I perhaps am indebted to Bacchus. 
So be not surprised, my dear Sirs, when you beg 

at eve. 
If to your Address 1 shou'd give a cool negative; 
For prudence demands that with cumiing and art. 
Like Lady Macbeth I should now play my part. 
Renew it, I pray, and when often address'd, 
I may with propriety grant your request. 
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ADDRESS XL 



W-lt-r Sc-U, Esq. to kU Publishers. 



I. 

BE not discouraged — gentlemen, 

Tho' Criticism has run me down — 
Tho' Burlesque has assum'd my pen. 

And Plagiary stole my renown-— 
Giye me more cash — rU take more painSy ^' 
And far surpass my former strains. 

In Metaphor and Thought. — 
My Fancy too shall soar so high. 
That Burlesque-writers V\\ defy. 

And Critics set at nought. — 

IL 

Successful in my first essay. 
My friends begau to greet — 

My First, entitled the Last Lay- 
No minstrel sung more sweet— 

c4 
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Then envy slept and I became. 
At once a Poet of great fame ; 

For much applause I had — 
Proud of the offspring of my pen, 
I Dvas resolvM to write agen, 

And to my laurels add. 

III. 

My Marmion 1 then gave the town. 

In strains energetic and bold ; 
The Critics were ready to own. 
The Battle sublimely was told. 

But one Peter Pr$f, 

His humour must try. 
To burlesque the Poem I'd written; 

To me it did seem, 

A wonderful theme. 
For any to exercise wit on. 



IV. 

Resolved another work to make, 
I wrote the Lady of the Lake ; 
The Lady was so much the rage, 
That she was brought upon the stage ; 
But grief to tell ! 
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The younger C-lm-Hi must think fit, 
(In order to display his wit) 
My Lady, who the Lake did deck. 
To make — Out Lady of the WRtCK ; 
Nor, was this all — for — Oh for shame ! 

Presumptuous Plagiary, 1 wot. 

Stole all my sentiments and plot. 
And made a Novel of the 6ame. 

V. 

rU nought of Don Roderic say. 
For that, Sirs, had never fair play — 
Ai^ well the poor Author may rail — 
In oblivion Don Roderic lay ; 

For all must allow. 

There wer'ut puflfs enow. 
And how could it then have a sale 1 

VI. 

I then my dear Rokehy devised— 
By Murray Hwas well advertised ; 

For he made a boast. 

In the Times and the Post, 
(And many the puffs too believed) 
That he the^r«^ copies received— 

C6 
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But oh flij vECMtaBste Stffcdij! 

Wiio e'er of a ponidj dfeaaX 

To bring tliee Umm iato coBtcaift, 
MetaiwMpboMog Ihee iBto Jokeet. 
When I nw— -oh faoir gieat was ay 

The Mlb opoo EdiDborgh wall— 
Fit dre#f for Um writer of fiidiioii^- 

I feot mefi to cover them alL 

VIL 



Now geDtlemen, at 1 bare hinted, 

I wi»h a new work to be printed — 

Anofber'i already prepared. 

Then don't let your money be spared. 

1 bate in my price to be stinted — 

^Tln sucb— it will baffle all wit, 

^\n ittcb— that no burlesque can bit: 

TIs iucit— so sublime and so grand — 

'rhi» (Critics will not understand. 

And 1 long— ah I long now to show'em, 

Tlin rbarms of my ferth-coming Poem. — 



& 



* iitkfliy Is «tiU to bf wrUten by tn Amatcnr of FatbioB» 
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ADDRESS Xn. 

Jtmmy Jumps to the Hon. L. St. G. S-^ff-^-n. 

I SEND, worthy Sir, this address, 
In hopes you'll relieve my distress. 
A Staymaker— that. Sir, my trade is. 
Who frequently measured the ladies; 
But afterwards such was the taste. 
No lady was seeu with a waist, 
I scarcely my passion could bridle. 
For poor Jemmy Jumps now was idle. 
And when female waists were restored* 
To me did it little afford ; 
For women (you must be aware) 
Now make all the stays for the fain 
In this unexpected dilemma, 
Alas ! 'tis all dicky with Jemmy, 
Unless fashion-mongers like yon, 
A something for Staymakers do. 

C 6 



tlH% Alt stajs, &r tke 
Omr backs rwiticfdtd to war, — 
Were iIm, 9b; tfce €hUob tobcw 
Twov'd be a Meat iHliioB for Be ! 
Ob, tbco— '^ lose no tiae,"— but aake kttte. 
And aieainre IH take of voor waist; 
Tbe ^bioo be eager to raise. 
And DVKZS wiU be stmttiog in stays. 
So anoy your friends too, 1 know, 
Tbe practice will general grow ; 
Becoming 90 much too the rage« 
That men shall wear stays on the stage. 
Oh, then, *' lose no time/' but insist on 
Your friends, Messrs M — th — ws and L — st — n. 
To put on their stays in ^jiffi/. 
And be like tbe honorable Skepfy — , 
Nay, more I will prove, for a fact ^tis. 
That honor calls loud for the practice ; 
For surely by stays, in a duel, 
The wound may be rendered less cruel. 
Oh, then, be the fashion embraced. 
Let every puppy be laced; Up 

And, Sir, as a cure for my dumps, 
An order pray give 

JEMMY JUMPS. 
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ADDRESS XIII. 



Rev. R'-^wl — d H — // to the H— of C-^^^ns, 



GOOD christians I beg your attention to call, 
An() hope that good christians you'll prove your- 
selves all ; 
To India, and elsewhere, let preachers be sent. 
To rouse up the natives to pray and repent. 
For, if not instructed, with sorrow I tell. 
These wretched poor sinners must all. go to hell ; 
And certain i am that no cause can be given. 
Why Missionaries should not conduct them to 

heaven. 
As rational creatures they've always behaved. 
And why should they not, then, like others be 

saved 1 
I find to the plan that some people object. 
Who argue, it see^is, to the following effect :— 



^ Tbete bestfacw a God of tfaeir owb wonkip 

now. 
How can we expect to another tlieyll bow t 
And tiio' as mytterioiu their rites we condemn, 
WiU not oars appear as mysterioas to themt" 
Then some of our tenets these critics dweD on, 
Particohirly that of three permnu m one ; 
These critics, however, thoogh seemingly wise. 
Are ignorant what the word Pebson implies^; 
Individual 'tis construed by every fool. 
Especially those of the Swedenburgh school; 
But if the old poets they'd ever peras'd. 
They'd find as a character oft it is used. 
And such in our creed must be the interpretation, 
A character-— hence a divine emanation ; 
And characters three in the Godhead I trace — 
What are theyl I answer. Lave, Mercy, and 

Oraee, 
Ai Miiiionaries, then, beware of false preachers. 
For what can be worse than such ignorant teachers ; 
Those of Fryer-street, York-street, and Dudley- 
court, 
Who ii\jure the cause they attempt to support — 
Who some scripture-texts for their purpose select. 
But to a great number of others object. 
The body's resurrection deny they indeed, 
Altho' *' he is risen'' of Christ they may read ; 
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And therefore like Jews by denying it, they 
Must think that his body was stolen away. 
Beware of such preachers — ^for if such were sent 
Believe me the heathens would never repent ; 
I know of the Methodists they will speak bad. 
And say we are all enthusiastic and mad. 
But though of our methods they loudly complain. 
As bigots we still are resolved to remain. 
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ADDRESS XIV. 

7%e P R to his Friends. 

COME, let us be merry, my friends, I entreat. 
Suppose at Vauxhall we've a national fdte. 
As Wellington's conquest is now all the theme, 
A compliment to the field marshal 'twill seem. 
You know, my dear friends, Fra fond of a feast. 
And like, after dinner, four bottles at least ; 
At Vauxhall we can have wine of every sort. 
Some excellent claret, madeira, and port; 
And Terry, the cook, will, like a good soul, try 
To furnish us with turtle soup and nice poultry. 
But, oh, how unfashionable — pray is it not? 
A licence for wine is all Vauxhall has got ; 
And whenever I eat a good dinner, by jingo, 
I must keep it down with a tumbler of stingo ; 
However, I have a sly pocket, quite handy. 
Wherein I can slip a pint bottle of brandy. 
Let all then bring liquor who wish to be mellow, 
L— d C— — -— h will, faith, for he's a rum fellow. 
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. Ah, then we shall tipple and chat like gay soals^ 
And the bottles, when empty, we'll fling at 

J- — - B s. 

The dinner, I warrant you, will be drest nicely, 

At five on the table, it shall be precisely. 

This said on the tickets, why, well then contrive 

To sit down, I'm sure, about half after five: 

At all public dinners, in every such place. 

The guests are entitled to half an hour's grace. 

This granted, we may at a certainty fix. 

The company will be assembled at six. 

And when all assembled, we then shall have sport. 

The gardens afford opportunities for't. 

The band shall in separate places remain. 

That echo may give every parley again. 

And when, my dear friends, as a toast you give me, 

(Heaven grant that applause it may meet three 

times three) 
Then T— yl — r shall do his best vocal endeavour. 
By singing, " The Prince and Old England for 

ever." 
We'll get about thirty performers to sing. 
The gardens shall thunder with ** God save the 

King." 
And when to the " Conquering Hero" we come. 
How Vauxhall shall resound with '* Briton's strike 

Home." 
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We'll drink, my brave fellows, as long as we're able, 
I hope that J—* B^— may be under the table* 
A very great wonder, 'twill be too, I tbink. 
If we make not the Turkish ambassador drink; 
On him for a toast in a bumper we'll call. 
And tell him that Mahomet's not in VauxhalL 
In order that we may be further delighted, 
' Some ladies shall be to our supper invited. 
Tho' nothing for supper we'll have very nice. 
What's left at our dinner will surely suffice ; > 
I say what is left, for most certain I am, 
That we shall have plenty of veal and of hain« 
What sport I anticipate-— thanks to the trees. 
We'll do with the ladies whatever we please. 
My spouse will be there, I've no manner of doab^ 
But in such a crowd she can ne'er find me out^ 
For I am resolved at this national feast. 
That there shall be seated two 'thousand at least. 
My wish now imparted, I beg leave to say, 
I leave it to you, sirs, to fix on the day. 

Of T y and P— — k pray take the advice. 

What should for this dinner, per head, be the price. 
When this is determined let each gentleman 
Dispose of some tickets as fast as he can. 
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ADDRESS XV. 



W^on Fl-^r, Attorney, to Mrs. G— . 

FLVE THOUSAND* I'd giTe for a kis8~ 

£xtatic, superlative bliss ! 

I'd give all the world (if possest). 

To be by my charmer carest. 

To pity. Oh ! then be iDcIioed, 

For you are all good and all kind. 

Nor think it, my love, any sin» 

For I do not mind it a pin ; 

Consider, your husband's away. 

From thee he is willing to stay ; 

Andy doubtless, in some foreign streets. 

He toys with the lasses he meets-— 

Do you not take anger at that } 

Pay the Admiral then tit for tat, 

* The writer mast certainly mean five thoasand podndfi 
but bis meuurt would not allow of the lengtlk 
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Be equally courteous and free. 
And shed all your smiles upon me. 
'Tis I will endure all the shame. 
For me every body will blame ; 
lil be called by each stranger and visitorj 
The cruel ungrateful Solicitor. 
No matter— -for thee, oh ! my £iir. 
The worst of misfortunes I'd bear! 
As love is the general passion, 
Crim, Con. must be surely in fashion. 
No matter what folks then exclaim. 
Since Princes and Lords did the same ; 
Besides, it is well understood, 
Attonieys are not-— very good. 

How well I remember my fair. 
Performing Sir Harry Wildair — ' 
But mbe is the character now. 
For I am Sir Harry I vow. 
Then do not refuse my goldfinches^. 
But look on a " man of mv inches :'' 
By heaven ! like Octavian Til rave. 
If I my Floranthef don't have ; 

• See the Comedy of the " Constant Conple," or a Trip 
to the Jubilee. 

t Mrs. G-^ 1 was the ori|^nal norati<A<; in the play of 

the ** Mountaineers," 
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j Tho' somewhat past fifty — 'tis true, 
Fm surely not too old for you ; 
Aod if on your bosom Fm nurs'd. 
Your husband may then do his worst. 

So many are the nights Tve slept not^ 

With thinking upon thee. 
That if my favcurs you liccept not. 

You'll be the death of me ! ! ! 



To^i^s-Ccurt, Ck^ncery-Lant. 



t - 
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ADDRESS XVI. 



Paddy Bull tamJohn BuU. 



OH my dear brother Bull, this letter Fve written, 
Comes hoping you're very well in Little Britain: 
Fve written this letter, because, do you see, 
I got Dennis Casey to pen it for me, 
Tt> see if I can't by persuasion, dear joy. 
Coax you over to be a brave Orange Boy. 
For do not suppose, tho' some people have said it. 
That those o' th' Orange Club are men of no 

credit. 
1 know one of your speakers, without any reason. 
Thought proper to say 'twas a meeting for treason; 
That's all botheration — I can sartify this. 
That we. Orange heroes do nothing amiss ; 
And if it is true, as your Speaker harangued. 
There's some dead long ago who now should be 

hanged— 
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I Oh had I been near him when thus he ^M>ke wron^, 
fHe should uot have talked without hauUing his 

tongue— 

And faith if he did, Sir, myself would re|Jy, 
" The truth which you utter is all a big lie/'— - 
Yes, all a big lie— for 'tis well understood. 

That we do o my conscience a vast deal of good. 

The oath which we take might be certainly sworn 

By the poor little babe that's only just bom. 

Quite harmless, dear John, every word that we 
say. 

In this innocent oath which runs in this way :-^ 

•* I, Mr. A.B. (of some place or other) 
Swear hereby to be every Orangeman's brother; 
I swear in defence of the Church and the State, 
III break, when I can, every Catholic pate ; 
To show that I Protestant principles nourish, 
I swear a Shillelagh I always will flourish. 
Moreover, to prove my aversion to Satan, 
rU stick to Pat D— gen— n and leave Mr. G — ^n/' 

The rest I forget — but no matter for that. 
For yesterday morning I had it quite pat— 
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ADDRESS XVII. 



Lard JS-^-^-ii to J. M y, Bockieaer^ 



A TURKISH taie I sliaO anfoM^ 
A sweeter tale wav never told ; 
But then the facts, I must allow. 
Are in the e^st not common now; 
Tho' in the " olden time/' the scene 
Mj Goaour describes had often been. 
What is the cause t Perhaps the fiur 
Are now more cautious than they were ^ 
Perhaps the Christians not so bold. 
So enterprising as of old. 
No matter what the cause mav he. 

It is subject fit for me. 

♦ 

Take my disjoiitted fragments then. 
The offsprinf of a willing pen. 



i 

M give them to the public, pray^ 
Dn or before the month of May. 
^es, my disjointed fragments take, 
M do not ask how much they'U make^ 
Perhaps not fifty pages — ^well, 
I in a little space can tell 
Th' ad venturer of an infidel; 
Ofpumtit^ I never boast, 
^r fiuLlU^ '8 approved of most« 

It is a handsome sum to touch, 
Induces authors to write much ; 
Bat in this much, alas I my friend,. 
How little is there to commend. 

80, Mr. M y, I disdam. 

To sacrifice my muse for gain. 
I wish it to be understood. 
The little which I write is gfM. 

I do not like the quarto size, ; 

Th' octavo, therefore, I advbe. 

Then do not, Mr. M ^y, fidl. 

To publish this, my Turkish Tale; 
for tho* the volume may be thin, 
A thousand readers it will win ; 

2>2 



• * 
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UITLE MAN AND UTTJUE AOUL. 



A NBW BALLAD, 



J¥riitm iy He Right JStofufjuraplc 



10 Ta%>Txai%0T, 



^ Ihtif WMft Little lC«B»«afl be wooid a LitltoSlaUk* 



THERE vras a little man, and he had a little soul. 
And he said, "Little soul, let us try, try, try, 

** Whether it*8 within our reach 

" To make up a little speech, 
•* Just between little you and little I, I, I, 
** Just between little you and little K 

B8 
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Then said his little soul, 

Peeping from her little hole, 
^ I protest, little man, you are stout, stout, stout, 

" But if it's not uncivil, 

*' Pray tell me, what the devil 
^ Must our little, little speech be about, 'bottV 

" 'bout! 
'* Must our little, &g. 

The little man iook'd big, 

With th' assistance of his wig. 
And he call'd his little soul to order, order, order. 

Till she fear'd he'd make her jog in 

To jail, like Thomas Croooan, 
{As she wasn't duke or earl) to reward her, 'warA 

her, 'ward her, 
{As she wasn't duke, &c* 

The little man lihen spoke, 
'* Little soul, it is no joke, 
* For, as sure as Jackt F — LL — R loves a sup^ 
sup, sup, 

*' 1 will tell the prince and people, 
** What 1 think of church and steeple, 
"^ And our patent little plan to prop them up, iipf 

up, 
*'* And our patent, dxw 



Away then, cheek by jowl. 
Little man and little soul. 
Went an^ spoke their little speech to a tittle, 
tittle, tittle. 

And the world all declare. 
That this priggish little pair. 
Never yet, in all their lives, look'd so little, little^ 

little, 
Never jet» &e* 



ry-x 



»4 



Bmtmr'4 « look «if dgiHty 




Tho«i mglhf it ^ wii t» 
Except, iii4«4, ^ ! 




Or cbe a prtnce't head yo« 
(For prioc^§, we are teldi« 

feratcbetX 
Where mmg^ but fod-like fiwiee «««r eOTrai'4, 
Wbeoce wiidpai 



Oh, gentle wig, if i uch a fate was thine, 
Tbou mu«t have felt each hair of thee grow 
loyal, 

For prince* ever with great virtues Yhiiie» 
Such i« the vait effect of being royaL 

I never knew a prince that got in debt. 
Or brolte his v»ord, or treated ill his friend, 

•Or »i(Uindered (bousunds on some idle bet, 
"Or iigur'd morals when be ought to mend. 



Wig, l«t me tell iiiee, if tfaoQ koow'st it aot. 
These are the iaalts of vile untitled tionen; 

A prince 'was never known to be a sot. 

Or place hb good in women, wine and dinneia. 

IPerchance ttlharquis, or perchance a duke^ 
Or earl, or baron, wore thee, wig of fame ; 

*To whom thou gav'st the greatness of their lo6k^ 
Where merit' had bestow'd a deathless name. 

A biriiop's upper works jfou may hav« deck^d^ 
So full of wisdom,, and so cramm'd with grace; 

*With no one worldly ^in, so naughty, speck'd^ 
Nor shewing rubicunditg^ of £ice. 

"Wliose fi>rm was by no paunch, so montrous, spoiFd 
Fiird up with lish, and flesh, and fowl, and tart, 

iWith fricassed-aud fried, and roast and boil'd,. 
Enough to load a wheelbarrow or cart. 

V09 heaven be praised! our British bishops,. bless 



>m. 



Are all as thin and meek as sainlsof old ; 
The people all so willingly caress^^m. 

Scarce deeming them of commou earthly mould 



D6 
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Covered, perchance, the noddle of a cook ; 

If so, I love him, whether saint or sinner. 
For, oh, I rey'rence more than bed or book, 

The man that kindly s^ts me down to dinner. 

Then, by degrees, methinks I see thee ge 
From bead to head, of various degree, 

1^11 fancy fixes you —oh, seat of Woe ! 
On head of poet poor» alas! like me* 

From thence descending to the other end. 
Some shoeblack seizes thee, in lane or Street, 

And as you once were known of heads the friend. 
So Jiow you deign to furbish for the feet, 

Cast off by him, thy latter end was near. 
But fate has giv'n thee, wig, another squeak. 

Thus, mopstick mounted, lo ! I see thee here. 
To scare the owner of each hungry beak. 

"So some great man, or man that would be great. 
Frets, fumes, and speechifies, so wond'rous big, 

'But sinks at last, so mutable is fate, 
Into a downright mopstick and a wig. 



AGCBFTE1> ADDmSflSBSy Are. I 

C^jrnfwell, penique! and while ray thanks I giv«^ 
For all the thoughts elicited by thee; 

Think that thy fame eternally will liTe, 
And ^aio an iaMnortality with me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 



THE iavourable reception which attend- 
«d the Travesty on Hamiet, by John Foole, 
Esq. haf, it must be •candidly acknowledged^ given 
rise to the present undertaking; for, though it if 
asserted by that author, that ** there is no Tragedy 
in the English language better adapted to the pur- 
poses of a Travesty than Hamkt," it will be found 
that the play of Macbeth ndmits of more burlea- 
que situations. 

No apology, therefore, can be deemed necet- 
sary for offering the public this attempt*— particu- 
larly as the Author of it is not the first who hat 
«uide free with oar immortal Bard; and mora 



AOTBVTTlBllfiHT. 



^etpeeially at Machtth^ though abotiodiog in tMxrm 
ftiicy than any other play by Shakespeare, is not 
for force of sentimentSy beanty of imagery, and 
solemnity of conduct, equal to the PHisca ^ 
Denmark. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Ddncan. 
Macbeth. 
Banquo. 
Malcolm, 

DONALBAr^. 

Macduff. 

Lenox. 

Rqssb. 

Flbancb 

Siward. 

Lidy Macbrth. 

WUiku, Doctor, Gauhwmam, SoUkn, 

Servaniif tfo* 
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ACTL 

SCENE.— if » epen pUf. 
Tkmier nd ligktning.'^Enier tiret WUch^ 

Tbk). 

ToNf .~'' Ami a tegging we mittg^.^ 

9 

1. WiUk. 

Oh f when, o'er mountaiiis leaping 
Shall we three meet again. 
The plains with beesom (1) sweeping^ 
In thunder, lightning, raini 

And a sweeping we will go— 'Will go^ 

And a sweeping we will gow 
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%muL 



TMbcitlittte 

Macbrtli wdl tiiere be 
lb iooner Mid tluDi dose ! 

Aad A frediiif fpmfllfa^ Ac 

S.)Rlrft. 

OrlMlkio (f) callt— the*! chidias ! 
Fair'f foul, aodted inAir^^ 
Our broon ttiekt now bettridiag; 
Tblii ride we thro" tbe ain 

Aad ft ridisg we wSlfo* &e. 



•ffiflftlkki eftUfp lee 



[11^ ride ^. 



'' . 



M^AXi^BBTH ^finet^nnBflm. W 



> • : -! . *.' '.I 



SCKNE^-TIM POatfi «< Fortt 



. ■: ■" 



'4 .•♦ ^ ' «. 



H 



£tifer Jitit^, Malcolm, Donalbain, Lenox, ioith 
Attendants, meeting U bleeding Captain. 



King. 



'. !. •».'■ 



a 



Say, what poor devil's that 1. He can itf4ate« . 
No doubt, of the revolt, the n^est state ; 
That eyery cirjcumstance he truly knows^ . 
Is manifested by his bloody nose. 

Malcolm, 

The sergeant this — who, like' a hearty cock, (^) 
In my behalf braved many a desp'rate knock : 
How do you do, good fellow ! — prithee say. 
Before the king your knowledge of th' affrav. 

Coflatn. 

Long time in doubt the contest, I* mast own, 
like two spent cars thaf s struggling for a bone. 
The villainous Macdonel — for you know 
His acts have prov'd the villain long ago ; 

£ 



Was so assisted by the ragamuffins 
Of Kenies» and all the gallow-glasses ruffians. 
That o'er hk nomberfr^fertuneforiiivhile 
Appeared, like a capricious jilt, to smile. 
Till brave Mac()etlH (for th^'s lus epithet 
Now face to ^ce the taucy rel^ met*"?' 
Who never bade good-morrow or good-bye. 
For brandishing his glitterivg steel du high. 
He dealt a blow with such unerring strength. 
As laid the vile Macdonel at fUH length i 
Then, with another; left the villain dead. 
And soon the battlements displayed his head* ^ 

King. 

This is the news for wUeh so long we've wish'd ; 
Macbeth has won the day — Macdonel diph'd ! (4) 
Get foraiidy and brown paper, and with those. 
Quick clap a plaister on the Captain'^ Qpse--^ 
He's faidt with loss of biood-<-but, on my batb^ 
His words and nose do smack of honoar both. 

Enter Raise Mnd Angu$, 
Ho ! who poinds. jier^ / 

•* MaTceim. . 

The worthy Tiuin« qf i ^^^8^. 



>:: 



His looks dechre hia tongue U lit a lou 

To speak some wondierful-^some mighty thins— ^ 

Wh^pce cam'st thou, worthy Thane? 

Rot$e. 

From Fife, great king, 

Where the Norwegian banners such a breease 

Kick'd up (5) all round thej made our people 

freeze; 
Norway, assisted by that turn-coat knave. 
The Thane i^«f3aw,4<ir'*'-f«t>ef tsf 3roUmr||n^ 
Till Mars's son prov'd equally as good. 
And quickly cool'd the traitt^r's lavish blood; 

In short — the victory is ours. 

• ■■ » 

King. 

Adzooks! (6) ^- ^ 

This is good news — ^I guess'd it by yonr looks i 
No more shall contumacious rebels moider , 
Our royal brain— (hat for the Thane qf Cawdor-i- . 

(prdcking his^nger^. (7> 
Go, my brave fellow, and pronounce his death. 
Then with his title greet the brave Macbeth. 
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Rosse. 

i alacrity rU run, 

You may conclude it is already done. 

» ' ■ • 



■^^■^^ 



SCENE— 7%e htMi. 

• « 

♦ Tkio, 

Tdnb. — ** Qood-mortinD Gomp Joan." 

1. mtek. 

Pray tell me, Sister Witch, 

Wbat thee has been delaying ! 

To know too« 1 beseech, 

Where thou'st been also staying*-' 

; >ister Witch? , 



ST. Witeh. 

Ill teU IlK^ Sister Witcb» 

The task Tve been fuifillief ; 
To ffitUfy mn iteh^ 

Some siwine Tve been a killing^^ 

Stater Witch. 

S. Witch. 

And I too. Sister Witch, 

A rump-feit hag was viewing ; 

Who, seated oear a ditch. 

Her chesDuts there was.chewing — 

Sister Witch. 

Together, three times three, (8) 
About, about, about now — 
AgaiQ about go we— 

Agaiu, for tUlit makes out now— 

"-' Three times three ! 
I < 

Enter Macbtth, Bwfuo, mud Soldiern, 

Macbeth. 

Tie never felt a.daj so warm* and cold. (9) 

S3 



Ha! wfait iDlonkiiig tfciiv do I bchoMt 
So wild and rtrny tiiey aare were acftr bred 
On diis our earth, tho* on tlie eartli tkey treadt 
Thej teem, indeed, old woman to the eje, 
Bot then thair faearda do give their form the lie. 
If joo are beings whom I may address^ 
Pray, who die devil are you 1 

Afnclefil. 
Aye— confen. 

1. WUeh. 

All hail, M|u;beth— hail to thee, lliane of Gltmis i 

2. WUeh. 

And Thane of Cawdor too — for that thy name is. 

8. WUpk. 

» • • • 

All haiil, Macbetb-^hail, Royal Sir, to thee,— 
For thou, ere miiny days, a King shalt be. 

Banquo. 

Why start you at this news 1 Why seem to fear 
99UII49 w)ii5:b f^re ap l|iWaoQiotiv to the ^art * 



Art ye immortal from the lower regions, 

(To the WUchei.) 

Or $a$j kind of women-^I mean sage ones 1 ' ' 
With s)uch kind words my partner you accost. 
That I'm afraid his senses he has lost 
To me yoQ speak not-^if you know so well' 
The book of iate, my fortune also tell ; ' 
No matter, gfeod or bAd; yoil may begin. 
For good or bad, I shall not care a pin. 

1. Wktk. 

» 

Afli haill Less than Macbeth, and yet more g.reat. 

Tho* not so happy*-4»a|»pier Hiy £ae«' 

8. Witch. 

Tho' Banquo thou shdit never be a king, 
Fiom thee a royal fimitty Ihail spring* 

1. Witch. 
HaU Banqiio and Macbeth, we must away. 



S4 
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• * 



• '. 



, Macbeth. 

Stop ye myaterioua thiiigit — 1 charge yoa staj, « > 

By Siners de^th I knpw as well as yoa, 

I'm Thane of Glamis — How of Cawdor tool ^ 

The Thane of Cawdor lives ^}ou are io jest, 

Me is a prosperous fellow 1 protest. . t ^ ' 

And then to be, as you assert, a king, 

Is surely as increcjible a thing. 

From whence have you deriv'd this information! 

Why stop our way with auch strange salutation t 

Explauj— - 

(TkiWittkekrmoff.' 

Bwquo. 

The earth bath bubbles, now I con, ^ ' ' 
At well as hath the water— but they're gone. 

Mach^ih^ 

Off like a shot l(}0) and v^but'sesio^d womata klnd^ 
Tripp'd it along like chaff before the wind. 
Wou'd they had staid ■ ■ ■ ' 

• • • . 

Banquo. 

Methiuks 'tis all a dreajp-^^ 

And what hath been, a fallacy doth seem. 
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EmUt RiQMt and ifagiu. 

Amm. 

Hacbetl^ tlw king Ittth Heard of idl thj feits^ 
And oblib rojfal licnrt with pkasore bctls. . 

Arngmw. 

So high joor vnior in hb-fiivor naks. 

His Majesty haa sent ten thoosand tet&s. (II) 



He hade me too to greet you hy the name 
OfThaaeof Cawdofp-Mich iaBowthy dnm; 
Hail then mot t worthy Thane of Cawdor. 

Bamfmo. 

Howl 

The d^9 Ih^kpeakfl truth we mwt allows 

The Thane of Cawdor lives as I suppose — 
Why am I drcss'd then in his borrowed cfethest 



» • • 



b5 



Who WM the Thane jet fives— but lives to 
The greatest scooiidfel he fliat e>r was bon; 
Tu fit that roguery shoald aieet a dwd^**- 
He Ihes the o ' w ith a halter wtmtA his arnh . 

OhuaisaiidTbagerfCi i 4» t h atlfiodb 
The greatest Qf my, hofes is stitt behiadU (^tUt) 
I thank you kindly for the news yon bring, 
Eemember ne, I pray yon» to the king. 

(Rmk If Am. «r. 

• • • 

WeHf mjp )mn *rtend> since what haft takeii 

phura, ^ 

Don't you now hope to have a royal race ? 

DUBTT. 

TwMf'^Oui ^ vni 9ight or fU ha»$9fliir mtk 
Two trutbi are told atd i must believe. 



The Detil tells truth sometimes to deceive. 






Two trutlis are told— btti oil for ^eihird. 



SAnquo. 
For which you b&ve th^ DeviTs word. 

Can you be serious 1 

Tis dl mysterious— 

Macbeth, 

r :■ 

Oh dewr I 

nfUt with patience the decree. 

Both. 



» ^ 



^ «: I. •. ■« 



• .» 



♦V i 



:j r.»/J 



I'.i l:i 



'.M 



' *0 



Then good or h«d« lefs merry^ merry be, 
Ajid pass our days in Mfih iltod gke. 



n*m?,^ «A»«?T»«r 



7 



Tou'Il be a Kin& oh noble Sh; 

Macbeth. 
Chance may do't without mj »tir. 

I wish you then a happy reign. 

Maeheth. 
Your sons will kings be, it is plain. 



i f ^ I. ; 



— ■• - • ^' .J 


• ■ t I. * 


Banquo. 


- 


Can yon be serious 1 

• 


4 


AbckM. 




Tis all mysterious. 


>::•: '';*;; JiK^r 






Oh dear. 





* • 

^Wait with patience the iU^ree, 



So good or bad, let's merry, mctrv be, , . 

And pass our days m mirtja s^ud.glee. , . ,, 





•:•. ♦• 


}*iii'\^ ^'i :'...•:•;}*:./ ' -^ • .. t • 


<.l ' 


^'.•.».*^ \ ■ • ."I'^'fPTf^* •,:•»'. 1 


r.J • • 




^ I • . 


.. *\%%^ t.-i •* .»• •''• : «'• •• "'•'■ • •'? 'f •' 


. • • » 
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< t 



'\ 



JBinf er Lady Macbeth reading a Letter^ 

" They met me on the day of my success. 
And with new Titles di3 'tify lord address. 
They cali'd me Thai|€^<.of payirdpr, aod-^ 

thiug f — 
Declar'd hereafter *J(^|(liqiVkl Jbnea King. 
I then receiv'd a message, and 1 vow. 

The Thane of Cawdor is my title n6Wi' * 

CoDsider this until we meet again ; 
*T'\\\ when your loving tiiisband 1 remain/' 
Cawdor thou art! — Glami«,thqu:wsst ii«fdre» h. •' 
And by and: by, n^ d6vi» tinii tftelt^lii lobtfeiu > f 



But ttttch I fear Ihoo hIMm ckicken heart ; 
Then wou'dit.be grMt— wou'dst^aqt a» noble jmi^ 
For tbou'st aoiUti^n and good sense I grant, 
BuLUppudence, Alas ( thou seem'Bt to want ; 
fHi yes—thou woud'st have greatness at a 

mandy 
But for that greatness wilt not soil thy band. 
Then hie thee hither —IlilhYt love, repair. 
And take of my effrontery a share ; 
I'll teach thee this folse conscienee to anbdue,. 
AoA to be graatr M¥^n ^Ufty work tbalt do* 



Enter m Sarumt^ 
Well— what's the news f 

SerfMUiK 
fbeifaig eMiet bi?^ to-nlgbt 

Tbou'rt mad, to saw it^ 

aJtlMJIi* 



*•' ' ' • 



t / , * * • 



Mad I A-— I »— t i y i to" ! - > - . 



A ielloir-temuit'caiM'lMMM the wing. 
To ny the Thaae it coming with th^ ,|Ui|f^ 

Breomie flwiii-^fdiy 

Hopne is that ft9«n tttft, ' 
That croaks the kiog's arrival at our doof. 
Now all ft iaife of heih ye ^Mei pray, 
Drifi^ itmm my heart awect geatleneM aivay. 
Uotea me-^eaeh me Ana iii«idiot» sp^chei^ - 
Make me a devil— 4et me wear the breeches. (12) 

Great Ghmfs— Cawdor too — but t foresee. 
Greater than both, by what is yet (6 be ; 
Tour letters hate afforded me vast pleasure, 
la short, f am transported beyond measure. 



JKpefcliL 

My love» this night his Majesty here spends. 

LMiy Macbeth. 
When leave: Of. pray t 



(. 



<;j; 



When lliDOcaD goes to bed, ftr. 

Hit ChaunberfauDs I JJ ply 
With wioe 'tifl alaott dead. Sir, 

llMoejfaiM nay defy. 

Sfaigteg fid, hd, h. 

All beibg £ut asleep, then, 

O'ercome with drink aiid /cod, 
111 to their bedside eieep, then, 
. And sprinUe them wijOi Uood. 

Mngiiig «d, hd; k. 

' . . . 

When we h^re murder'd Duncaai^ 

With rasors which they've brought. 
These fellows stain'd and drunken^ 
Th' asMisiai wHI be thought 

With their iM^Jal, la. 

JBr. 



Mk4^fAah 



UA^MMJU rUAVWtn. iH 



' ;» 



AC3T IL 

> 

SC£N£--7»e Hall. 

EnUr Utebah ihrnghtfid^tU mUmhf Mptf 

and starts, 

I« this a razor jibieh obstructs my sij^ht. 

The iuindle next me? dama't, I'll liold it tight 

(Jumps upi cotdes at nothing, nds amdJaUs.) 

I have thee noti and yet I see thee Ilitx)»— 
Over my head«-«ow hovering ia the vk* 

m 

t 

(Ckts up and looks sted/astfy.J . 

Art thoU not— dreadful sopoethiog in disguise. 
As sensible to hands as to t^e eyest 
Or but a tjliing 6f fancy— ^Si meer hoajc, (12|) 
Proceeding boA 'some nuschieJhmaking jokes t 
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I see thee yet, as palpable in make. 
As that which from mypodset now I take. 
Thou poinf St the way I purposed to proceed. 
And sach a thing I was to use indeed. 
Mine eyes are f other.sevs^ dupes I swear. 
Or else worth all the rest--still art thou there; 
And on thy blade and handle drops of gore, 
A circumstance which was not so before. 
Tis all my eye, (14) it is the cut4hroat job, 
lum iibOttt^thi^ doth my vimtt^ ftb.v\M) 

* « 

SOKO« 

7biie-^0 what pUamre wilt ahtmnd. 

si. 'I '-! U 

All are silent-^fiut asleep, 
■>< ^hile bB tiptoe saw I cieepi^ 
Earth be very stout, 
- Bxik my Ivbereabout, (t6) 
While Oft tqitoe now 1 creep. 

(Bell ringi. 

Hark! the signd^ there's the bell ; 
Hear*t not Duncan— >'tis thy knell ; . 

When I'm nigh to you, 

Then— good bye to you ; 
Hekr't UQt Duncan^ 'tis thy ktiell. 

(Exit 
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Enter L§4g Mimbtfk (Hfmg) 

What's stnpified my guesti tefh mmit ae itowts^ T 
Whaf s made them tleep makes me to stir about: 

(rttlmg. 
Now for it— hark !— «he's opcn'd wide the doon^ 
The fuddled grooms assist him with their snores. 

EsUcr Maehetk, Uo^g. 

• * • 

( 

iMwkt*. . "' • 

Who's there !-^hat ho! 

I hope he may succeed. 
Th' attempt is more terrific than the.deed^; \ 

Had I not thought him, while asleep. I watc|i'd 

I .. •■- ' ? t. . '.■■■• '■•' 

I *""» .... 

The pictutre of my dad, Fd have dispatch'd hio^. ' 
i Arttherel' ^ " , 

• , ... 1 .. . . 

Maeteth. 

» 

y^t done the deed.-« 
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> Maekth. 

Lady MachetK 
A feoliA 6Uow to uinifaM«4^ 






Macbeth. 

One titter'cl in his ilae^ aad ^M4ried oh ! 
They 'woke— they pray'd— they went t^. sleep 

ttain— 
One said Oo^ bless us I— f other said amen. * 
Ai tf tney'ad seen me in this ugly trim, 
Uifninf^ their fe«^ and qimkiiijB ey'r^Jiqji^.lj 
I woli^Td have joined them in the pioos oofe.. , 
But when they pray *d— amen stuck in my throat 



•t< 



j: .1. 



• % 



Ladjf Machdh. 
And what of thai t 



Why atuck it in Ike w»y t— ., 

I had more nee4 of Hes^iMg MVff tl>9ll tinqi^ ^ 

And a — a— a~u)aU tb^tlpOfi'^ MV«<<4I|) 



,j . ' .. ', . . 



If the affairyvrattyM so inach 't6 heart; ' 
I £Mr thai you nniy aet a madmfin^ ftut 

Macbeth. 

Methought that *' sleep no more/' a voice ex- 

press'd^ .•.•;'.■■/•• •..: .I .^''T 

'' Macbeth doth, murder sleep— ^umacfpl irP||t»(A8)' 
The comfort of the weary — ^weet reji^osfy. • r.- ^ 
The hush-a-bye (19) of all Qyjc ca^ef ^ WW^il' > 

JLadW Macbeth. , 
What do you mean ? 






Still, *' sleep no more, it said ; 

** Glamis liatb banish'd sleep from every bed. 
And therefore he— Macbeth shall sleep bo laore. 
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.1 4 



And pffqr fvbo wit it made tins hideoas roar t 
Why, hovr^da diifitt' at^ idk riite; 
I caooot bear andi ioofiii^reot ptate.' 
Go, wash yoor nasty dirty hands my dear ; 
Why did yon bring the' bloody razor here? 
Leave it, I beg of yen, jp the. nest caom, ^' - 
And smear with .)>lood»i whik tet asleqi^ each 

groouL 

« 



4^ ■ ♦* 



No, hang me if I do ! that place lil, shun ; 

I afa dCMd tb''tTiii& OB what rve done; 

And if theteoa a^ln I were to look— 

Oh dtef r tVl Hiy\iite that t should puke* 



•*•, >» 



Lady Macbeth. 

Poor timid soul I give me the razor then ; 
Children alone are frigblAi'dat dead men ; 
The job ril finish, with the blood thafs spilt; 
rU daub the grooms, and it shall seem their guilt. 
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Macbeth (starting) 

Afa me ! how my heart jumps at ev'ry breeze! 
Bless me ! what hands ! — eyes look your last on 
these. 

Where is the water can wash out this stain I 
What wash-ball make these hands look white 
again 1 

Tbese hands will rather the bright water dieaden^ 
And the white wash-ball make a perfect red one. 



Re-enter Lady Macbeth, hhody. 

Lady Macbeth. 

My hands are of your colour to the sight. 
But I should blush t6 wear a heart so white ; 
I hear a knock — diet's to our chamber Ide, 
And soap and water to our hands apply. 
Get on your night-gown^^benish idle fear^ 
We must seem drousy if we're eaird- 
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Maehttk. 



Ob dear! 

Tbcjr knock agun— 'wake Duocan witb llua ksod- 



Ah wou'd tbou coa*d»t — tbou sle«pcst i 
rocking. 

(Ex, 



SCENE— 7X« Hall 
Enter Maedt^and Latox, preceded by the P&rUr. 

Macduf. 
you slept so lonf t 

Ptrttr. 



freely. 
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Maedvff^. 
Does your Master stir 1 

Lenox. 
Behdd Macduff, the worthy Thane is here. 

Macduff. 
Our knocking has awak'd him then I fear. 

Enter Macbeth in his Night G&wn. 

Macduff and Lenox. 
Oood-morrowy noble Sir. 

Macbeth. 
Good-morrow both. 

Macduff* 
Pray is the King awake 1 

Macbeth. 
Not yet, in troth. 

w2 
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He bade mc caU him, which an hour befdre 
I should have done. 

MadfttK 

There is his chamber door. 

(Ex. Macd. 

JjtHOX* 

Pray doe«^ We^ Mfejc«ty depart to-day 1 

MacJnth. 
T*was his intention as I heard him say. 

The night has been most boisterous Tthink; 
Upon my soul 1 did not sleep a wink ; 
The chimnies all fell diwrn, and they declare, 
That groans and lamentations r$nt^tbc( air* 

Twas a rough night. 
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Re-enter Macdtff. 

Macduff. 

Distress l^-^listress !-*^ifttres« I 
Which heart nor tongue can't fancy nor express. 



MuchUh tmd Lenox. 
What is the matter 1 

Macduff. 

Go and there behold — 
I cannot tell^-then by your eyes be told. 

(£x. Macbeth and Lenox. 

Macduff. 

Ring the alarum bell— oh ! grief and woe I 
Banquo and Donalbaiu — Malcolm — hullo ! 
Rouse from your sleep — leave every one his bed; 
Shake off death's counterfeit and view the dead. 

(Bell rings. 



wZ 
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Enter Lady Macbeth. 

4 

Ladjf Macbeth. 

Why are we thus disturb'd 7 — what is the cause 
Of this alarming— -this tremendous uoise 1 

Macd^ff^. 

The story is not fit for woman's ear— 
Oh Banquo — Banquo — Banquo. 

Enter Banquo. 
Banquo, 

Well, I'm here 

Macduff, 
Our royal master's kili'd — 

Lady Macheth, 
Distraction— oh ! 

Banquo, 

Thou'rt surely joking — say it is not so : 
My dear Macduff, the dreadful tale deny. 
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> • 

Maadt{ff'. 
Theo I should tell a most coufoutided lie. 

Enter Macbeth, Lenox and Rosse. 

Macbeth. 

Ob had I died an hour before this chance. 
How happy I — this life is a romance; 
The wine of life is drawD, and if you please 
To look into, the vault, you'll find meie ices. 

Ester Malcolm and Donalhavu 
Your royal father's murdered. 

Malcolm, 
Oh, by whom 7 

Lenox. 

It seem'd indeed the work of ev'ry groom; 
Their hands and faces, pillows, sheets and razors, 
Were mark'd with blood —they star'd like goggle- 
eyed gazers. (20) 



F4 



IM 

MmhOL 

Vm lorrj now I icnt then iD to hdL 

Why did you fol 

Macieth* 

Alan I cannot tell — 
Who can be mad and tame, calm in a rage, 
Foolinh and wise at once? none I engage; 
My great regard push'd reason quite aside. 
Here Duncan lay — his gashes gaping wide. 
The murd'rers there, whose guilty hands displayed 
The crimson colour of their wicked trade ; 
I then my love and fortitude to show, 
(Who cou'd refrain?) dealt each a &tal blow. 

Lady Macbeth. 

Oh hold roe, gentlemen, for I must feint. (21) 

(Pretends toftdni, 

Banqua, 

liOok to the> lady— we'll ourselves acquaint 
With the imrticulars another time — 
1 I^W determined to revenge the crime. 



r 
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JMwfcfft* 



And BO sm L 



^WW>%<^PBMy -• 



And I. 



id/2. 



And so are all. 



Macbeth. 
We will consult together in the halL 



(Ex. 



Malcobn and Donalbain ismitent. 

Malcolm. 

rU not stay here with cut-^throats — no indeed ; 
I will be off for England with fiiii $peed« 

* 

Donalhain. 

I'll also go to Ireland in a orack, (SIS) 
And on fttse faces quickly turn my baclu 



p5 
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J 



I ibaUdbij^ 

M0cMh m4 Ltkfy MaehOK mmmi. 
Lady Machfth. 

Why fcrioiv Ion 1«^Wbjr keep lo oft abo^l 
Hence with dull tbougbtf-^ivhaVi done yoa kneir 
bdone. 

Til but biK dotie-«wo«y k were wholly «o ^ 
B«oquo (Uid Flcance ire alive you know. 

Tbej eiitiiot Un Ibr ever. 



L 
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Maebeik. 



Why that's true 



They may be hotk ntt»iflM'^h%th minimr4 fob ; 
Well, that's sone ««nfoit, '«ve the bat hath lawn, 
A lited ef ttote tMBieMkMis ahall ha 4aae« 

Ltodjf Macbeth* 
What b it pray t 

Have patience dearest chuck, 

¥ou will apphud the deed if I have lads. 

I 

Qo^ BMtty and woad'rons tha Attioat Vm kmMm, 
All which have produced na^h hUis ; 

Aut then of acheivements I'm sare you wiQ own^ 
The greatest indeed is this. 
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Lsiy MimtketiL 

Winterer it maq be, I hope yoaH 
And not wilb % cro§§ be teaard ; 

But prny when you've acted tJbk 
Will Batiquo my dear be pleased I 



Maebetk^ 

So dull and lo stupid, dost thou now appear. 

You sbdU be appris'd of this ; 
If fortune but smile on the action, my dear. 

Then Banquo indeed we'll miss. 



Lady Maeheth, 

Tby riddle indeed now I vow is so deep, 

Explain it you must, my dear ; 
How can you a longing your loving wife keept 

For I'm all agog to hear. 
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Maeheih. 
So dull and so stupid^ &c. 

Lady Macbeth, 
Thy riddle indeed now, 4kc 



(Es, Mcverally. 



SCENE— i4 Park, the Castle at a DiitoHce. 

Enter. Thru Murderer$. 

1 Mtarderer. 
And pray who made thee join ust 

3 Murderer. 
Why» Macbeth. 

B Murderer. 
He needn not ua miiitnist in aeto of death. 
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A light I ft light 1 

'Til BAnquo that doth Aomt 

S. Murderer, 
Mpw for it then, 

8. Murderer^ 
Ula horiei go about. 

!• Mietienr* 
Ha*!! walk all the remainder of the way. 

Enttr Bemfuo and Fltmcu, 

%Mm4crer^ 
AUght^lillit. 
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^. Murdinr. 

STiB he. 

1. Murderer, 
Now ibr it, friend. 

Banque* 
It will be rain to-night* 

1, Murderer, 

Let it descead. 

(Tlket/ assault Bauyua. 

Banquo, 

Oh, treachery ! Fly, Fieance, fly — fly — fly— 
Thou may'st revenge lay UH, hx I must die* . 

{ Die^-^f2eanf€ sfcofae. 

3. MnrwertTm 
We're done but \aM tiic «^m^— w«'fre }^A k«t 
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II wfti unfcrtttiifttt we mWd In 

I, Mnritnr, 

Wt^i UU iwsy ind uU bow 



####### 



|SM<^ M^htK l^iy Macbeth, Rom, 
iini ComjMnji to a banquet. 



Macbeth. 
CiUtt^, g«Attoint)il» b« »ettted— pray make free. 

Laffy Macbeth. 
OWf fUt » h^trty Mfelcomei Sir, for me. 

IHI )o the mkicne nit— io mirth aboand, 

And help lay i^knda to path the liquor round. 
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JEntiT the IH* Murdetir, 

What do I tee 1 there^'i blood upon tby fkoe— 

(Apari% 

I. Murderer. 
Tin BaDqa</». 

' Macbeth. 
Then 'tis in a proper place. 

1. Murderer* 
His throat is cut^I did that uoble part 

Macheth, 

An honourable cut-throat then thou art— - 
Who did the like for Florence is another. 

1. Murderer, 
He, royal sir, escaped us in the pother. 

Macbeth. 

Then comes my fit again-*rd else been whole. 
And founded as the rock; but now my soul 



i 



IM UMMMTU TEAT 

WUh Muoy doubts and fetrt is racM 
Nu iimU«ri«Mr* Butiquo is deceat'^— 
T^uCm 94Mui^t«-*Wii ilulU talk ngaim 
hk Amt IIu» pi«)i»Ut« fellow^ get thee 



Isdy M§ebeth. 
Ooia«» royal air, you do not give the dieer. 



(Tk^ QhoHt of Banquo rites 
M0cMh'$ ekair.) 



How iMppy w« should be were Banquo here. 

Rosae. 

H^ ought to bo aaham'd his word to break. 
9u^ iir> your royal company we seek. 

f AfanM A f^tiig ^a sit dawn in ths 
ghosts ttfft sim-ts bMck.) 

Tko table's m i 
Hoio ii li pl«c<^ sir* 
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■ 

Maeheihi 
Where 1 

Lenox, 
Here, my good lord ; here is your bighoesy^s chair* 

Macbeth. 
Which of you cut this &ll#w'» throat, I say t 

All 
Whose throat t 

Thou can'st not say 'twas. I — away ! 

Why twist you thus your ugly mug at me 1 (S8) 

Roue.. 
His Majesty is very ill I see. 

Ladj/ Macbeth, 

S|tiitill—he'ii>draBh,too freely of hjatoom. 
And often raves when he has got a sup— (2^ 
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Hell (oon be Miber— turn mway yoor eyei. 
For if remark'd, bii choUr will arise. 
Are you a maul 

(Apart to Macbeth. 

Macbeth. 

Aye, and a bold one too. 

To look on that would shock the dev'l to view. 

Lady Macbeth.. 
Hut tut(Sb>— all foncy — idle fear 1 know. 

Macbelk. 

Prithee, we there I behold I behold! look I lol— 
Why what care 1 1 Ifthou canst glare about — 
Thy mouth, too, open — damn it, sir, speak out, 

(Ghatt vaniAm. 
If I Bland here I saw bim. 

Ladg Macbah. 
ad* i)o lack you^-yoaVeto Uan^. 



MACBETH TRATBSTIB. lit 



Macbeth^ 



I beg ten thousand pardons — I'll sit down ; 
Excuse me — Vm ridiculous I own- 
No more of that — give me a glass of grog ; (26) 
rU drink to all — (a bumper glass, you dog,) 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss— 
Wou'd he were here to heighten this our bliss. 

(TTie ghost rises again* 

A vaunt and quit my sight ! I want thee not! 
Thy bones are raarrowless — thy blood not hot ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 
M^hich thou dost roll about 

Ladi^ Macbeth. 

Pray, sirs, dont rise, 

He is dead drunk— -no matter— -we^i sit still. 

Maebith, 

What any man dare do— why that I will- 
Come as old Nick, or as a bugaboo ; (27) 
A fe-ia-fum that's terrible to view ; (28) 
Take any shape but that, and Til be stout, 
Or» be alive again, and call die out ; 
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»^rf>» *!»»»» 



ACT IIL 



SCENE.— ^ dark Cmfc—In the miik a gnat 
cmiUronhwmhtg.'^The three Witchee diseawr- 
ed looking «l the eauldrou — Thmmder. — EiUer 
HecMte and three other Witches, 

« 

Heeate. 

Like eWes and fairies now begin. 
Enchanting all thai ym ^tMw ia, 
For soon Macbeth you will behold. 
Who'll come bis fortune to be told. 

TAf three Witchee move round the cauldron 
*i^gi^» and throwing in oeveral ingredienti. 
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Roand about the cauldron now we m 

Lol 



la the chamu we throw. 

Hurly 
Burly, 
Double 
Trouble, 
Tofl and woe. 

Round about the cauldron, as yon see 

We 
Three 
' In a circle be— *> 
Dancing; 
Prancing, 
Bawling, 
Calling 
Oh dear me !— - 

G 8 



P 



Enter Macbeth. 

« ♦ 

Macbeth. 
Ah ! you old bags, what is it you're ^^bout ? 

1. mtch. 

A nameless deed. . 

Macbeth. ■> 

I charge you to speak out — 

Remove my fears— I cannot live in doubt. 

•2, Witch. 
Asky and have all the answers that you need. 

3. Witch. 
Or from our master's mouths they shall proceed. 

MacbHh. 

Your masters !— who are they 1 — Yes, let me view 

them ; 
I pray you, beldams, introduce me to them. 
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i 

Jf'ftckcs singing. 

RoQud about the cauldron now we go — 

Lo! 

So, 
In our cliariDs we throw— 

Woiid'rous, 

Ponderous, 

Queer things^ 

Rare things 
We will show. 

Apparition of a bioody Child rises. 

Apparition. 

MadbetJh be bold, for you may laugh to soom, 
Thepow'r of any one of woman born. 

(sinks. 

Macbeth. 

■ • 

Thanks, master. Rawhead, (31) for your pleasani 

pewsr-* . . 
At this rate I my life shall never lose* 

G 3 
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WHekii ringing. 

Round about the cauldron now we 

Lol 
So, 

In our charms we throw— 

Hist now — 
List now- 
Queer things. 
Rare things 
Thou shalt know. 



Another ApfitriUon rises with a tree in hi$ hand, 

Afpenritien* 

Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be, until 

Great Bimam wood mounts Dunsinane's high hSL 

("sMti* 



Macbeth. 

That, Mr. Bloody-bones (32) can never be. 
Lest Orpheus comes and pipes to every tree. 
But what of Banquo's children t will they vei|Q 
As kings hereafter? 
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Witches. 
We will not explain. 



(The cauldron einke. 



Macbeth* 

I will be satisfied — deny me this, 
I And I will take it very much iimiss. 
' Why sinks the cauldron, prithee let me know 1 

Witches, 
Then grieve his heart, and all the secrets show. 

(Eight Kings pass over, in order, fol" 
lowed by Banquo's ghost.) 

Macbeth. 

Heyday— <me— two— three— four— five — six— O I 

dear! 
Seven -*eight — and Banquo*s self too, doth appear I 
He smiles upon me with exulting hliss — 
Curse on you, filthy hags— why shew me tl^isjl 

(The WUches tanisk. 
o4 
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What ! gone I I think they might hav« said good- 
bye- 
Unmannerly old jades— but what care IT 

50N0. 

Tune. — " Allaiuang the haves w green OT 

I defy and laugb to scorn. 
All mankind of woman born; 
I defy thee bold Macdufi^ 
Though he looks so stern and blufi^ 
Vain his efforts, till — Oh dear !— 
Birnam wood shall walk up here. 

All among the leaves so green O !— - 
Laugh I then, 
At all men. 
Till the grove 
'Gins to move. 
Hey down, ho down, 
Derry derry down, 
All among the leaves so green O ! 

Since Macduff has gone so far. 
As with me to wage a war, 
I'll this instant seize on Fife — 
Put to death, his babes and wife. 






Then, to finish my renown. 
Pull his dirty castle down — 

. AIL among the leaves so- green O l^^ 
. ..Down, with alU . 
They shall fall ; 
Babes and wife 
Quit this life. 

Hey down, &c. 

(Exit, 



SCENE. — An apartment, 

£nter a Doctor and a Gentlewoman. 
Gentlewoman* 

These many nights she from her bed arose, i - 
Nay, dress'd herself, and nicely pinn'd her clothes, 
Tho' fast asleep-— and, what's more strange, you'll 

think, 
Oft in her slumbers sat to eat and drink. 

Qh 
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EnUrldviy MmhdhwHk n tight, omd^pmitf 
water , which she lajfi dawn^ 

Behold— she'f here. 

Da€t0r. 
How came the by that light t 

\t€K$teWOtMM* 

She has a candle by her every night 

Doctihr. 

A pail of water too — soap« and a brush-^ » 
Why, what is she abouti 

Genitewoman* 
Hush ! Doctor, hn&h K 



tMdy Ufachih. 

TuiA.— " Nok0t^§eomimg to woe*' 

♦ . > 

Oh, here is a nasty red spot, 

And here is another, I vow. 
Since plenty of water I've got. 
My hands I will purify now. 
And its dear, dear, how can I serub them out t 

Oh, dear, what shall I do? 
No soap and water can rub them out. 
Nothing restore them their hue^ 

(fVaahing her handi. 

My hands were once charmingly white. 
Bat now they are shamefully red, 
Alas I what a terrible sight. 

They fill me with horror and dread. 
And its dear, dear, how can I scrub them out, 

Oh, dear, what shall I do 1 
No soap and water can- rub tiiem out, 
Nothmg restore them their hue. 

(EM. 
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Doctor. 
^'01 A» mom (o lo bed! 

- '^''^ 

Y^ and i^ia 

IVrkupft ^iU dress, iind wash her hauds Id Tarn. 

Emtar ^hchftk mmd AtUndants, 

Well* doctor, bow\ thy patient 1 

Doctor, 

Very ill. 

Her mind's diseased. 

Macbeth, 

f 
Can'st thou not give a pill 

To cure her mind 1 Can'st thou prescribe no meau 

To pluck a rooted sorrow from her brain? 

No sweet oblivious dose to free the heart 

From f uawing grief? 
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DocUr^ 



That is beyond our art. 

It is the patient's $elf the heart muit free. 



r 



t . • 



Macbeth. 
Throw physic to the dogs !^oo slops for me. 

Enter Servant, 

How now» thou cream-faced loon, pray get thee 

back, 
Until Old Nick has dyed thy image black— ^ . 
Whence this goose look] 

Servants 
There are ten thousand ■ ■ 



Macbeth. * 
Geese ! 

Servant. 
No, sir> nor ganders— they are soldiers. 



» # 
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Thou lily4tvM^ii iMiy i>. y, fct a bnwh. 

Scrub well thy free, and make thy terror blush. 

What soldiers, whey-face Y 

The English force ^ 

• ■ . • 

Macbeth. 

Vm sick- 
Take thyself oif. {Servant t«.)Oif« oe my armour 

quick! 
Oh, doctor, doctor, where'>e the jollop, pray, 
Can scour these English hencet 

Doctor. 
I cannot say. 

Macbeth* 

Well ! — ^who's afraid ! I'll run and meet the foe. 
And, doctor^ I shall give you — 'leave to go. 

^ E». Siwcratty* 
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SCENE.— BifiMM W00d. 
EtOer Maleolm^ Macduff, Siward, amd SoUkn, 

MaUolm. 

The time will cohw, when we to bed mty ge» 
And rise again^ I hope. 

And I hope so. 

Malcolm* 
What wood is this! 



» » 



ShtmurA 
Tis Birnam Wood. 

Maleolm. 

Then^ prithee 

Cut each a bough with speedy and bear it with thee^ 
Thus will our scanty numbers be disguia'd. 
And we'll a host appean 
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Macduff^. 

TiswelladvisU 

(Tkey cut doum. hmgh^. 

Chorus. 

TuNE~<< Harki Ihemrihi wund oftoaekisr 

« 

Let DS take the field! 

Hark ! I hear the horses prancing, 

The hour of attack is advauciug ; 
We shall scorn, brave boys, to yield. 

See the bough I wield ! 

Let cut-throats proudly threateti, , 

They shall be quickly beaten, 
We'll leave them not a sword nor shield. 
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SCENE.— 2)ti9Min(ine Casth, 
Enter Macbeth, Lenox, and Soldiers. 

Macbeth. 

> 

Begin your taotararas and tattoos. (83) . , 

That they are coming is the geu'ral news. 

(A cry within. 
What catemtrauling 's that? (34) 

Lenox. . > 

They're female cries. 

4 

Macbeth. 



I • 



Once they'd have drawn the waters from my eyes. 
And made my heart go pita-pat with dread. (35) 
Why was the noise 1 ♦ 

Lenox, , •; 

The queen, my lord, is dead.' 



Mi« WM ill too great hufU, 
Mm tbottld hftTC potit offtifl bj ud bje; 
There wo«U luife beeoa time fersach a 
To*morroWf and to-morrow, and 
From day to day past oa« aad foob aad 
Our ye»terday« have seut uoto their gm 
Out I out t thou fkrthing rushlight! 1 protot 
Life If a walking shadow, but at hest. 

SOMO. 

TVNB,— '* LUUM0O, cr The Modes of the Cmri." 

This llfii*! a poor phyer, who comes 00 the stage. 
Where he begini to itrut and to fret. 

How cv*ry night he doth bellow and rage^ 
While a few pence is all he can get 

TIs true, mayhap. 

Some follts may clap, 
But then to hiss him he 11 find many more. 

At length he is caU'd down — 

The curtain must Ml down# 
80 aalt poor aotor» for all is o'er ! 



macbbtH. 1M 

m 

Tboo com'it to om tby toogu««-6peak> theii, with 
speed. 

The tale is so stnugej I scarce know liow» indeed 

Macbeth* 
What is itl say. 

While watching on the hill^ 
My lord, I look'd toward ISimam woodr until 
Methought I twigged it, (90) coming jpost haste 
her e 

Macbeth. 

Came it as quick, sir, as that box in th' eart 

(Sirikeihiau 

Servant. 

The groye did move, sir, I am very sttre» 
Or may 1 twenty boaes more endure* 
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If fidae the tale, by heav'n I'll pvll your eari 
Till they drop off: and if it true appears, 
Tou any puU Diine, as much then as you please. 
Curse on this moving grove, these dancing trees, 
TheK b BO stayiag here, nor flyiQg there. 
For 'tis all dicky (37) with me, any where. 

(EanL 



««^^»«<*#««« 



SCENB.-»£efore Duniinane. 

Oilier Malcolm, Siward, Macduff, and Siddierg, 

with bought^ 

Malcolm, 

Throw down yooi leafy screens, yourselves now 

show 
Jn propriU personis to the foe. 
Now, my ^ood. fellows, brave Macduff and. I 
Will undertake ^(faf^boul^ be doiie. ^ 



( ' 



Good bye. . i . 

And if the enemy we raeiet to-night. 
Let us be beaten if weNcaanot fight. 

Macduff. 

Well said, my lad of wax, (38) we'll all act right. 
And the vile foe most preciously we'll drub. 

Malcolm.^ 

Enough! sound trumpets, beat. a rnlni^ui^, (S|0) 

JEftT. severalty, 

• "' - ' . • 

Enter Macbeth. 

I am beset, so here I needs must stay. 
And needs must fight — ^I cannot run away. 
No matter for the row, (40) all I may scorn. 
Save him, indeed, not of a woman bom. 



! ' • ; • • • • • ' 



■ EnUrSmirf.^ ••-',...'• 



What is thy name ? 






«•! 1MM it iMttcr 



My MMM't MMbetk. 

TIm d«iril eodd not bnre Mad 
A MaoMi of flMire dkgiift 

Or of more dre id. 

Stwari. 

lir, (tilt tniliittatioii I deny, 
Attd tlilsi My iword^ ihilt pioiw tbon'st tdd a lie. 

flVy/f M-Steorif if kOki. 



M.« 
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Thoii'rt gomt to pot; (41) and so shall cfei; othtr 
That has to boast he ever had a another* 

» 

Macduff. 
Ttum^ hell-bomid, torn ! 

Macbdk. 

Then I will turn my back. 

For more of thy blood now, I do not lack. 

Macduff.' 
My tongue is in my sword! ^tis that shall say 
What now I mean. 

Thy labour's thrown away; 
Thou mayst as soon th' intrenchant air^ inifi^ 
With thy keen sword impress^ a3 makr me t»ko4; 
I bear a charmed life which none ca« Jham^ > 
That is of woman bo^n 



Burlesque Annotations 



UPON 



MACBETH TRAVESTIE, 



4ft€r the manner qf 



DR. JOHNSON, G. STEEVENS, Esq, 



AND THE 



VARIOUS COMMENTATORS. 



r 



ANWOTATIONS. 



ACT I. 



(1^ JTiA 



Witcbes-, «n as ih^y are called in the Scotch Ian* 
gnage, M^tirds, Iolx e beeo al«a\ s reuresented as riding 
on broomsticks, or sweeping the ground. It vould 
be difficult to as^i^n any other reason fur this strange 
representation than that poets t*^ought it nece>sar^' to 
giv^them some yecutiarjf.iare^ and llut when visi- 
ble to the human eye they bhould beeta tHdu^in-^M 
oldvtomen. 

hS 



' 



IM AKHOTATIOMt TFOK 



(V 

This wordy acoofding to its true etymologyy si^ 
nifics grey and iUiic, and has be^.bj some writeia 
apfJied to a grey cat, but in gcDeiaL as in the present 
iostaoce, it means a little old Woman. 



JoHKsoir 



(5) Ahearhfcock. 



Hearty hete signifies hraoe, which is the chano- 
teristic of that noble bird the cock. 

POFE* 

I am inclined to think that our author wrote Aord/j 
and not hearty, as appears from the following line, 

^* Br^ed ipany a desperate knock.'' 

STBsvsirs. 

. (4) Macdonel's dith'd. 

Much poetical beauty may be discovered in this 
expression, if we read with attention the concluding 
lines of the captain's speech. We there find that 
MacdoneFs head was displayed on the battlements; 
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I t>f course Macdonel was carved, according to the 
metaphor, and when laid out in hto coffin, he was 
diMh^dr^u e. served up for worms* 

Fori. 



(b) Eck'dup. 

iSck*d tip is a fiuniliar expression for stirred «p,and 
appears to originate from the old saying, to kick i^ a 

JOBNSOir. 



(6) Adzooksf 

An exclamation of joy or surprise, similar to 
Oft, dear I and not an oath, as defined by some lexi- 
cographers. ^ 

Johnson. 



(7) (Cracking his Jhtgers.) 

I have taken the liberty of introducing this parenr 
thesis as a guide to the performer, for certainly our 
author meant some l^ind of contempt to be shown 
i^hen he wrote — *' That for the thane of Cawdur.*' 

Theobald. 

H4 



] M< An HOT^ATIOIi* V >OM 



' (t) tkrie UmtM tknfj 

The luperstilious have always imagined tliat 
it Wlutky number ; hence it is inferred that there i 

u charm in it. 

Warburtov. 



(9) So warm and cold, 

.1 « < . 

Contradictory as this may appear, it has frequeAfljr 
b«en thiQ case, many sudden changes of the weather 
have been felt in one day. But we may suppose 
that the violent exercise of marching, and the warm 
vork of fighting, rendered Macbeth very hot, and 
that upon entering the heath he felt a sudden chil« 
Htieft. ■ ■ 

fio; Off like a shot. 

A beautiful simile; for what can exceed the rapi- 
dity of a ball when discharged from n . gun or pistol. 
In the quarto edition it is rendered Off! like a shot; 
which showed the ignorance of the editor. 1 have 
therefore corrected the punctuation ; for Macbeth is 
not commanding the witches to be off, he is only 
commenting on the suddenness of their departure. 

Theobald. 
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(11) Ten thousand thofdis. 

We are not to understand this literally^ as if his 
majesty had enumerated his thanks, but that the royal 
thanks vteje liberal and unqualified. It is a poetical 
expressions, which is repeated in Act. II. — '* I beg 
ten thousand pardons." 

POPB. 

(IS) Let me wear the breeches. 

Lady Macbeth wishes here to be masculine, to 
appear like a man ; not absolutely and honAfide to 
wear the dress of a man. 

Johnson. 
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ACT n. 



(18) Ameer hoax. 

The definition of this word hoax is rather obscure, 
but I think it is either derived from, or a contimiatioa 
of, kocuspocus, which signifies a juggle, a cheat. 

Johnson. 



(14) 'm all my eye. 

I think there must be some mistake here, and that 
the author had written, 'Tis all a lie.'^ 

Warbvrton, 
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*Ti$ all my eye, is correct. The meaning is* it is 
adl an error of my eye. 

Thkobald, 



The signification of this sentence I understand to 
be thu**-It is my eye that deceives my understand- 
ing by the representation of .a false razor. Probably 
the author alluded to '* the mind's eye.^ 



>9 



Johnson. 



(15) my vision fob. 

I think we should read rob, instead of fof — i. e. 
it is the business which I am about that robs me of 
my proper sight. 

Steevens. 



The substitution of rob for fob would be nonsense. 
Macbeth is not deprived of, but cheated in, his sight. 
To fbb, signifies to trick, to impose upon, and is 
derived from the little pocket bearing that name> 
which is made in the breeches to receive the watch, 
that being the first thing which pickpockets generally 
aim at. 

Johnson. 

HO 
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(16) Hide my whereabout, 

ifhereahout is a substantive here ; as if he had said^ 
Hide whatever place I may tread on, 

F<Anfttov« 



^ 



(17) And a— a— a— ij a// that Icmddsay. 

In the folio edition it is And ah ! ah ! ah ! is all that 
I could say, which is an evident blunder of the stupid 
editor. — a — a — a-—, arc no interjections ; Macbeth 
was endeavouring to say amen, and he could only arti- 
ciilate^e first syllable. 

Theobald. 



f 18J Innocent rest. 

Our author has laid the accent on the middle syl* 
lablc of innocent, which is not correct.' 



POPK. 



( 1 9) The hush^a-bye. 



We certainly ought to read lulla-hp, instead of 
htislMi'hye. 

ST£EVEK8« 



HACAttH TAAirSSTlt. IBf 

LttU-a-by is the nurse's song to put children to sleep ; 
but hushra-lyc are in general the words of that song, 
and are very poetically united here, constituting a 
single substantive. 

JOHNSOK. 



(^0) Goggle-eyed gazers. 

That is^ gazers with large rolling eyes. 

Malone. 

Gaiers whose eyes were looking a-squint. 

This is certainly the true interpretation. We can- 
not suppose that the eyes of men^ who were Just fast 
asleep, could be large and rolling. 

Steevens. 



(Stt) . Oh held me gentlemen^for 1 must faint. 

This is an excellent delineation of a pretended 
faint. Had Lady Macb6th betn really inclined to 
faint, she would have suddenly dropped, without hav- 
ing given the' gentlemen any notice : but finding it 
necessary to sham a faint', she is afraid of hurting her- 
self, and thus unguardedly prepares the gentlemen 
to preveik heF fall. 

Pope. 
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(ft2) In a crack, 

» 
A familiar expreBsion derived from the cracking of 

one's fingers. 

Johnson. 



C^S) Why twist you thus your ugly mug at me f 

Mug is an obsolete term for mouth. I have met 
with it in many scarce >vorks. By twisting, we are 
therefore to understand, that the ghost is making ugly 
mouths at him. 

Malone. 



(94) Has got a sup. 
Meaning a sup too much. 

TjBtOBALD. 



f 95; Hut tut. 

I presume that these words are derived from bush / 
tush! and that their significatien is — Hold your 
tongue— -For shame ! 

JaBNSOV. 
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(M:) A gUas qfgrog. 

CrTog waf a very fashionable drink at this time, in 
Scotland. 

Theobald. 



(^7) A hug-orhoa. 

Or ^i^-&car— they arc ^ynoymous terms. 

Johnson. 

The h^-o-Aoo was thought to be some tremendous 
monster, and is a name frequently made use of by 
murses to frighten children, and lull Ihero to sleep. 

Stesvens. 

('SSJ A fe^faw-fitm, thal^s terrikc to view. 

Fe-fafw-flLfn, This must be the name of another 
monster. 

Stskvens. 



By the words— /Aot** terrible to view, the author 
means a giant ; and feifawjum, are supposed to be 
the words which these giants frequently u!(tered. I 
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have been diligent in exploring their signification, 
and conceived them to he^east, or fiedrnt (for these 
giants were cannibals) fawn on me, for I came fii' 
minglt/ (angrily.) 

Maloke. 



(99) A very nincompoop. 

Some derive nincompoop from non compos; but 
here it signifies more a coward than a lunatic. In mj 
opinion it comes from ninny, 

Johnson. 



* (SO) Brush. 

A's a brush when used is always in motion, this 
Yord, thus used, implies — move !— vanish i 
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ACT m. 



(St) Ram Head. 

An imaginary apparition, which I believe origioated 
from Scotch superstition. 

Malokb. 



(SQ) Bhody-hones, 

Another imaginary apparition. Nurses are to this 
day very apt to alarm children with stories of Raw- 
head and Bloody-bones. 

Malone. 
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(SS) TofOararas and taitooi* 

The word taniarara comes from the sound of the 
trumpet, and the word tattoo, from the sound of the 
drum. They are therefore poetically substituted 
here for trumpets and drums. 

Pope. 

CS4) fFhat catcr-wauling's that t 

Cats, wlien courting, are remarkable for making a 
most hideous noise — er^o— what hideous noise is 
that? 

Theobald. 

(S5) Pit'O^t xvith dtead, 

Pit-a^t signifies a beating — a palpitation. It w 
derived from a quick step, so called, as those flutter, 
ings come instantaneously, 

/O^NSON. 

(S6) I twigged it. 

That is, I slily observed it. To twigy I tliink. 
comes from the twinkling of the eye, and is very poe- 
tically applied here to the trees of Birnam. 

StE EVENS. 
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(S7) All dicky xvith me, . 

< 

A corruption of dcml^it is all the devil with me. 

Johnson. 

I presume that Dicky was some well known cha-^ 
racter that was always in a hobble. 

Malonb. 



(93) Myladqfxcax. 

A complimentary phrase> signifying a well-made 
handsome fellow. 

JOBNtOKr 



(S9) Seat a ruh-^dub. 

RuthO-^kib and rauhdenUnu -zxe synonymous terms. 

Johnson. 

« 

(4X)) No matter far the rtno. 

R<m is an obsolete term^-a corruption of the word 
rout, 

Malonb. 
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Row seems to me to be derived from rcW'ie-4ow, 
the noise of a drum. 

Johnson* 

C41^ Thou*rt gone to pot. 

That is, thou art Atped^^ii i^ a culinary phrase. 

Theobald. 



(4%) lamnotsUckaflat, 

JPttd signifies dullness, stupidity, cowardice ; for 
«nly a coward will lie down to receive the buffets of 
his antagonist. ' 

JOHNSOV. 



f43J AU 0—0 — 0. 

He is endeavouring to repeat his former words, all 
over with me. This is exceedhigly poetical. In the 
quarto edition the blundering editor has rendered it 
" it is all."— 0/4 / ok J oh I 

Theobald. 



I 
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MISCELLANIES. 



PADDY'S DESCRIPTION OF THE VIRGIN 

OP THE SUN. 

A SONO. 

Tune.—" Paddi^a BtteriptUm of Pizarro.'' 

MY cousin O^Sbaugnessy said 'tother day, 
Pixarro is now quite a different play. 
So Paddy, cried he, with a comical laugh. 
When you saw all Pizarro you did not see half. 

« 

To know the first part, as the last I had seen, 
I saved for the Maid of the Sun a thirieen. 
And when it struck five by a number of clocks. 
Myself in the gallery took a snug box. 
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The eurtain rose up, and faith Rolla walk'd in, 
A priest kindly told him be look'd very thin. 
And begg'd home again to his friends he wouM 

trudge, 
But RoUa roai:'^ o\^t-r-ril b^ i^:d if I budge ! 

Now all in the dumps was poor Rolla, and why I 
Faith Cora bad swore .1^ old maid she would die. 
So Rolla retired to a cave all alone, 
In comfort and peace there to fret and bemoan* 

Alonzo, more wise, and in h>ve too as deep. 
Remained on the spot at dear Cora to peep. 
And with his sly peeping — Qh, faith it appears. 
The virgin and he fell in love head and ears ! 

Now quickly the earth had a big ague fit, 
'Twas l.HcI^y for Pa^ that he vti^sii't i^/th^ pit; . 
Such shaking a^p^ qi^iQfe ijo sfc^g€i wA spi odfc 
The treei?, 1^:1;^ ppwiQ^^.i^i^VtilMtty nod >- 

r • 

Amidst all this rocking, poor Cora ran out. 
The wffUs ojf t^^ t^imAe th^ t«iAUr4 fthwitl. 
The crapl^^At fth- ^9311 i , VH4*. Hm m^ Wtfc 
alaKniSfe 

And down . Mh^ ^kfi ckWP^<Wtil|; ▲!# QUOiV felri 
arms. ^ 
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*' F«r y«i/' cried the Spaniard, •• 111 featore my 

lifer 
Away theo be took her, and made her his wife. 

Meanwhile to complain all the virgins began,. 

Because their chaste sbter had look'd on a man* 

Brave RoUa immediately quitted his cave. 
In hopes his dear Cora from danger to save { 
But hearing Alonzo the virgin had got, 
He look'd like a fool, and was off like a shot 

He call'd on the Spaniard the. fair to resign. 
The Spaniard replied, '* Sir, the lady is mine.** 
This Cora confirmed, then said Rolla, " Oh, well, 
'' To make you both happy, lil now go to hell/' 

Oh, faith, the young lovers in judgment they call, 
A fine botheration 'bout nothing at all ! 
They talk'd of the sun tpo, but any bosstaun. 
Would think by their talk 'twas the full of the 
moon. 

At length all the priests and the virgins arrive. 
Poor Cora is doom'd to be buried alive I 
Her husband, and father, the judge too proclaims. 
Must both, fire and iS»ggots ! be tois'd into flames ! 
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Bot Rolla bouDc*d io, and his sword haying wayed. 
He swore to the king all their liyes should be 

sayed ; 
Tlien told the high -priest, and he told true enough. 
That all he had said was a d— d pack of stuff. 

The king's eyes were open'd when Rolla he saw. 
He took his advice, and he broke the yile law; 
The^nusic struck up, OA be joyful to sing. 
And down fell the curtain with prayers for the 
king. 

« 

But what is most strange, now Alonzo, the spouse, 
'Came forward, and, after a few pretty bows. 
He said that the Virgin next night should appear. 
Which, as she was married, I thought rather queer.* 

Now blessings on Holla, is all I've io add, 
Twas well that the king such a minister had. 
May majesty always iu cases so nice. 
Be blest with a Rolla to give hks advice. 



i 
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HOBBISS. 



A 80V«. 






Tbfte— 7%e same as the foregoing. 



Sufig at the Theatre Royal Haymarkei. 

MYSELF at the Haynarket play-house ooe night. 
Was tolld by a penqu in .diamouds all bright, 
There was not a man, whether woman or child. 
Who had not his hobby, for so it was styled. 

And a hobby, dear joy. 
That is a toy, 
. A pbything for every hobble-de-hoy I 

I 2 
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The oomtier, the statennaiiy the budc and the 

beUe— 
Odil all have their hobbies, as fidth we know 

well; 
The fep has his hobby, and, judging from thenoe» 
A plentiful want of good manners and sense ! 

And a hobby, &c. 

Och I mcHiey's the hobby with every one now. 
The courtier for this makes the statesman a bow » 
The soldier fights for it in Spain, and elsewhere, 
The fiddler plays for it his Robin Adair ^ 

Aod a hobby, &c. 

With rhino in plenty, long life to ther blade. 
Who makes it his hobby to do good for trade ; 
And pays ready money to cut a fine show. 
May he, like a game cock, for ever then crow ! 

And a hobby. If c. 

An Irishman's hobby is-— what do yon think 1 
Why, love to be sure, and good whisky to drink, 
A sup in the head gives such life to the heel. 
That if he cant jig iX^ hell tip you a reel. 

And a hobby, &c« 



^» 
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The bobbj which ii, of all hobbies tiie bet^ 

Is leading a hand to assist the distress 

Oh, when with such hobbies the wretched we 

cheer^ 
St Patrick will write his best thanks for it here. 

And such hobbies^ dear joy. 
Never can cloy. 
Oh may they be then our yearly employ* 



» s 
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THE miSft LO^ER. 



TWAS Larry O'Whack of Kilkenny, 

Who had but three teeth and no rnore^ 
Had paid his addresses to many. 

And married I think half a score ; 
He'd a wife. Sir, in every corner. 

With whom 'bout a month he vfou'd stay. 
The honey-moon over, he'd scorn her. 

And haste to another away. 

But some of his wives became cronies 

Together to tea now they came. 
While praising their Irish Adonis, 

They wondered the name was the same : 
Says Judy, we're surely related, 

'Tis plain as the nose on your face ; 
Then Catty immediately stated 

The Whacks were a numerous race. 
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Larry came at this critical time in. 
At whom they discharged all their tea ; 

Ob how he curs'd Cupid and HymeD, 
r Wlien thus in hot water was he I 

The fair having us'd all their Congou, 
The tea-things at length flew about; 

He lost both his peepers at one go. 
The tea-pot divided his snout. 
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Poor Larry the combat relinquished^ 

Confess'd he had taken them in, 
Because when his sight was extinguished, 

He saw very clearly the sin ; 
The ladies, ail sorry and sad now. 

Made haste their own doctor to cal ; 
Mean while Larry fled and they had now 

The devil a husband at all. 
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TBE STAGE imtUCK HERO. 



A ttage-strnck hero, while at lioiii^^ 

His Zanga oft wou'd roar; 
One day the serraut maid did coilie> 

And gently op'd the dooi". 

** Wamtm moayP* alond he cried> 

" Sir» I beg pardon/' she replied^ 
** There's one below, unknown.'' 

He seis'd her hand and that with speedy 

For Isabella dear; 
** JRi tears thou foot?" --Vol I indeed, 

I seldom shed a tear. 



•y 
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Bot whafs the meaning of all thisf 
" til tell thee,"—" Well, Sir, well; 

^ But he thou plung'd in keWs ahg9i, 
** If ever a tkau telL" 

^ Ton terrify me. Sir, Oh Lord I 

What can the secret bel 
rn never tell, upon my word. 

No, never, you shall see. 

What is it. Sir 1 I long to know ;''— 
** Know then. I hate Jlonzo/'^ 

•* I understand — ^the man below— 
How dare he trouble me so I 

Away she went, and in good truth. 

The man began to blame; 
In the mean time our«tage-struekjoutb, 

Richard the Third became. 



« H&e will IpUeh my tent!* he 
And on the sopha stretch'd-— 

Again appeared the servant maid. 
For she his breakfast fetched. 

16 
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fife Jirttfpifif^ up did ba1*f ; 
TVi ifSmfiti starting at l!(ies^^^ Jollhffi, 
Let ail the tea-t&iiigs j^l'. 



Id came ilie man, woo fiiavihg 66wM, 

Said " Buckram, Sir/i aim/' 
** Off with his head"' he cried aloud, 

" &» much for Buchtnffham* 

The man jumped back — the w^oman screamed. 
For both were sore afraid ; », 

A bedlanijte pgr spouter seem'd. 
And like Octavian said> 

*• I cannot $leef^* and wherefore pray I" 
" I%e leaves are nearly fnlVd ;" , . . y 

This said, the woman walk'd awdky^ 
Until his frenzy cooi'd. 

But Buckram gave his ^ip and so . 

He was resolved to stay — 
" ril hu^i—toillghit on iti''-^" Oh no, 

I'd rather. Sir, you'd pay. 
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'* Reptile 1" The exclamation shocks. 

Great were the tailor's fears; 
" J* II dask thy body o^er the rocki/' 

The man puH'd out his shears. 

" Til grapple with thee thus" he cried. 

And soon the shears he won; 
The tailor was so terri6€dy 

That he thought fit to run. 
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MAO^ OP PLYMOUTH DOCK. 



AflOHO. 



I'M honest Jack of Ptymoytb Dock, 

To king and country tiuc. 
So firm my heart, 'tis like a rock« 

For fear I never knew* 
Tho' breakers strike, the vessel reel. 

The planks begin to part, 
Tho' enemies a broadside deal. 

My timbers never start; 
For honest Jack of Plymouth Dock^ 

Is to his post sincere. 
He disregards the loudest shock, 

A stranger to all 6ar. 
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But mhtn distress, that biting sharks 

Has laid a comrade low. 
The first am I, indeed, t'embark. 

And take the wretch in tow» 
And like a sail my heart-strings bend. 

For ah ! I cannot bear 
To see, perhaps, a bosom friend 

Begin to pipe a tear; 
Ko, honest Jack of Plymouth Dock 

Is to his friend sincere. 
By flattery he scorns to mock. 

With help he loves to cheer. 



UK. SNOW AND MSS FROST, 



THS WASH COUPLE' 



MR. SNOW, late of Cotdsireamt 

For Miss Eroii a passion felt ; 
Mr. Snow avow'd his flame. 

And Miss Fr^d began to melL 
Off from Coid-Bath^Fields were they. 

Eager for the nuptial bands; 
Mr. Hoar gave Broii away. 

Doctor WMer join'd their hands. 
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AN ACtOR. 



AK ^ttbf'i f%e W&nder, the kage, 

f%e l^ak of the World I d<$clatfe. 
He fights, dies, and kills, on the sttgt, ' 

For Killing no Murder is there. 
An actot can be Rich and Poor, 

Poor Vkleah, "Po&r Soldier appeaV 
And yet th' Heir at Law can insure 

The Purse, and /i vf 7%o««aitcf a Year, 
Oh, he is the Poor Gentleman, 

The Hypocrite, for he can scoff. 
The Weathercock, Catch him who can, 

Abroad and at Home, Five Miles off. 
At Home, he is then full of whim, 

But when Not at Home there's a hiss ; 
A hint Look at Home is to him. 

Whene'er Oul of Place, Hit or Miu. 




TIm C&mdrji AiUrmg be flayer 
And Lne tn s VOUge be 

And oft the Meek DocUr 
For L99if Law, mid Phgmc be 

By Managimeni and fFjgw 
Till Cpunter/Hi find« n 

And when hii Wild 0&i$ fprntm Hkt 
TW tppliUM otJckm BmUm Hkt 

Htf fflikM Education bit bend» 
TAi' Sehocl 0/ Reform to piqAqr; 

Tho SekocI (iho*)/or Scandal, iaMI^ 
Doth Tbrn oii(-*7%€ LUifika 

But thu' /Vr/i# 0nrf TrtMf h« appenr% 
Tho' Diadand Miu to Remoroe^ 

Tho' lomf timet he wears attes ears- 
Mo £i«if MAMT be, nor % Hobsb. 
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O.P. AND P.S, 



a, p. and P. S. oft appear. 

For right-hand and left-hand stage termi^ 
An anecdote then you shall hear^ 

A fiict as my author affirms. 

A playbook with prompter's each mark^ 
A gentleman took in his hand. 

And being an ignorant spark. 
He did not the signs understand. 

•« What is enter O, P, pray?" cried he, 
The bookseller ^gau to explore, 

« Why, enter O. P.— that must be. 
To enter, sir, opening the door. 






IM lfISCBi:.LAmE8. 

^ And cater P. S. pray expbtn." 
** Ah, that, sir, is easily done 

To enter P. S. — tint must mean. 
To enter, sir, ymtking straight on.' 



1 
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PADDY'S COURTSHIP IN LONDON. 

A SOI^O. 

Tune—** Ttght Irish Boyr 

L 

WHEN first I left Ireland, that dear little place. 

And came here to London, my time to employ. 
The lasses all stared at the brogue on my face, 

I talk'd, and I sung, and 1 drank, with such grace, 
For I was always 

Prattling, rattling. 

Quaffing, laughing, 

Sporting, courting. 

Joking, smoking. 

Winking, drinkiAg, 

Whiskey, frisky, 

Rumical, comical. 

Splash away, dash away, 

Knocking down» stocking down. 

Skipping up, tripping up, 

Ob, botheration, a int Irish boy. 
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But toott it fell out, that in k>ve I fell in. 
My pleasure was pain, and ail sorrow my joy « 

So to the dear creatures myself did begin. 
To tell the sad work Cupid did here within^i 

And I began with 

Sobbing, throbbing, 
Dying, sighing. 
Kneeling, stealing. 
Kisses, blisses. 
Adoring, imploring. 
Caressing, addressing, 
Dear jewel, you're cruel, 
l<^o snarling, my darling, 
t)h, honey! you're funny, 
Orammachree, don't you see. 
How I be. 

Looking neat, loving sweet. 
All so handy, quite the dandy. 

Oh, botheration, a/oiid Irish boy. 



^ 
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Now Jenny was mine, and I loT^d her so well^ 
Bfyielf staid at home eVry evening to toy. 

Bat what do you think, there was Catty and Nell, 
'With Bridget and Sne, oehl as jealoui as helli 

And to it they all fell. 
Beating, prating. 
Shouting, pouting 
Tearing, swearings 
Staring, daring. 
Flying out, crying oat, 
Pnllmg caps, giving slaps. 
Thundering, wondering, blundering^ 
Noise a making, sides a shaking, 
Jaws a breaking, 
Ubaboo, piilaloo, 

m 

For botheration, a tight Irish boy. 



IM MI8CKLLAMIB1. 

The pdntiog the skin^ we're by history UM, 
Was first introdaoed by the Britons of old ; 
And this u a fiuhion tfaaf s still thought a grace. 
For it gives a new bloom to an old virgin's face. 

The old English Barons sought liberty sweet. 
And bom to be free cast their chains at their feet. 
King Edward and Henry new fashions bestowed. 
And Richard himself was equipp'd « Urmuuie. 

With ladies the stomachers all were the tam^ 
They boa»ted long waists, tho' they lately had 

none; 
An excellent tMie sure Queen Betty display'd. 
When breakfast on porter and beaf-stakes she 

made. 

In the reign of King Charles you distinguished a 

By the length of his cane and the size of his wig; 
Cromweirs hats were quite broad—the heads thick 

and round. 
Their hair hung like candles sixteen to the pound' 



But now the reverse in the taste which prevails. 
Our bucks are all crops, for they've all lost their 

tails^— . 
The noddle a proof of such emptiness gives. 
They have nothing to spare now but cloth in their 

sleeves. 

Tho' fashion to vary for ever is prone. 
One thing still exists, and will still be the tan. 
For Englishmen always so brave and sincere. 
Their Kuig and their Country wiU ever wvere. 
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Romeo : ''Farewell, farewell ' one kiss, and I'll descend.'*— Page i8o. 



THE VIOLET. 

Jane Tayloe. 

Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 

As if to hide from view. 

And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair! 

It might have graced a rosy bower 
Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was content to bloom. 

In modest tints arrayed; 
And tiiere diffused its sweet perfume 

Within the silent glade. 

Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see, 

That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 
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VIOLETS. 

HI88 MULOCK. 

Violets, violets, sweet Marcfa violets 
Sure as March comes, they'll come too, 
First the white and then the blue — 
Pretty violets 1 

White, with just a pinky dye; 
Blue, as little baby's eye, — 
So like violets. 

Though the rough wind shakes the house. 
Knocks about the budding bou^is, 
There are violets. 

Though the passing snow-storms come. 
Frightening all the birdies dumb. 
Up spring violets: 

One by one among the grass, 
Saying "Pluck me I" as we pass, — 
Scented violets. 

By and by there'll be so many, 
We'll pluck dozens nor miss any: 
Sweet, sweet violets I 
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Children, when you go to play. 
Look beneath the hedge to-day : — 
Mamma likes violets. 



THE VIOLET 

WILLIAM W. SrOEY. 



O faint, delicious, springtime violet! 

Thine odor, like a key. 
Turns noiselessly in memory's wards to Id 

A thought of sorrow free. 

The breath of distant fields upon my brow 
Blows through that open door 

The sound of wind-home bells, more swe 
low, 
And sadder than of yore. 

It comes afar, from that beloved place, 

And that beloved hour. 
When life hung ripening in love's golden 

Lfike grapes above a bower. 

A spring goes singing through its reedy g 
The lark sings o'er my head. 

Drowned in the sky — O, pass, ye visions, j 
I would that I were dead ! — 
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y bast thou opened that forbidden dom'. 

From wbicfa I ever flee? 
Miished joy 1 O love, that art no more, 

l«t my vexed spirit be! 

ioletl thy odor through my brain 
Hath searched, and stung to grief 

I sunny day, as if a curse did stain 
Thy velvet leaf . 



THE VIOLET-GIRL, 

HENBIMU^E. 

Ml fancy will continually rehearse 
le painful scene once present to the eye, 
well to mould it into gentle verse, 
t it may lighter on the spirit lie. 

ae yestem eve 1 wearily returned, 

ugh bright my morning mood and short my 

way, 

sad experience, in one moment earned, 

crush the heaped enjoyments of the day. 

ingtheoi 
jrked a gi 
1 pallid cl 
bunches < 
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BUTTERCUP, POPPY. FORGET-ME- 
NOT. 

EUGENE FIEU). 

Buttercup, poppy, forget-me-not — 
These three bloomed in a garden spot. 
And once, all merry with song and play, 
A little one heard tiiree voices say: 

"Shine or shadow, summer or spring — 
O thou child with the tangled hair, 

And laughing eyes — ^we three shall bring 
Each an offering, passing fairl" 
The little one did not understand, 
But they bent and kissed the dimpled hand. 

Buttercup gambolled all day long. 
Sharing the little one's mirth and song; 
Then, stealing along on misty gleams, 
Poppy came, bringing the sweetest dreams, 
Playing and dreaming — that was all. 

Till once the sleeper would not awake ; 
Kissing the little face under the pall, 

We thought of the words the third flow» 
spake. 
And we found, betimes, in a hallowed sjwt 
The solace and peace of forget-me-not. 



b. 
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"You may uproot me 

From field and from lane, 
Trample me, cut me, — 
I spring up again. 

"I never flindi. Sir, 

Wherever I dwell; 
Give me an inch. Sir, 

I'll soon take an ell. 

"Drive me from garden 
In anger and pride, 

1*11 thrive and harden 
By the road-side. 

"Not a bit fearful. 

Showing my face, 
Always so cheerful 

In every place." 

Said young Dandelion, 

With a sweet air, 
"I have my eye on 

Miss Daisy fair. 

"Though we may tarry 

Till past the cold, 
Her I will marry 
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'Tis past; 'tis past; but I gaze on it now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow. — Page 18. 
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But there comes no breath from the chambers of 
death. 
While the lifeless fount gushes under the tree." 

The skies grow dark, and they glare with red; 

The tree shakes off its spicy bloom ; 
The waves of the fount in a black pool spread ; 

And in thunder sounds the garden's doom. 

Down springs the bird with a long shrill cry, 

Into the sable and angry flood ; 
And the face of the pool, as he falls from high, 

Curdles in circling stains of hlood. 

But sudden again upswells the fount; 

Higher and higher the waters flow, — 
In a glittering diamond arch they mount, 

And roimd it the colors of morning glow. 

Finer and finer the watery mound 
Softens and melts to a thin-spun veil, 

And tones of music circle around, 

And bear to the stars the fountain's tale 

And swift the eddying rainbow screen 

Falls in dew on the grassy floor ; 
Under the spice-tree the garden's queen 

Sits by her lover, who wails no more. 



THE VIOLET SPEAKEE 
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She seems like an ideal love, 

The poetry of childhood shown, 
And yet loved with a real love. 

As if she were our own, — 

A younger sister for the heart; 
Like the woodland pheasant, 

Her hair is brown and bright; 
And her smile is pleasant, 

With its rosy light. 

Never can the memory part 
With Red Riding Hood, the darling. 
The flower of fairy lore. 

Did the painter, dreuuing 

In a morning hour, 
Catch the fairy seeming 
Of this fairy flower? 
Winning it with eager eyes 
From the old enchanted stories, 
Lingering with a long delight 
On the unf orgotten glories 
Of the infant sight? 
Giving us a sweet surpise 
In Red Riding Hood, the darhng. 
The flower of fairy lore? 
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There is to be music — a. real soldier's band: 
And / mean to waltz, and eat ice, and be fanned 
Like a grawn-up young lady, the first in the land. 
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And when he's a great man, a. poet, you see, 
O dear I what a proud little sister 111 be ; 
Hark ! there comes the carriage. We're off, Di 
and me. 



THE SENTIMENTAL GARDENER 

Trarulation of james claseuce mangan. 

Once there was a gardener. 
Who sang all day a dirge to his poor flowers; 

He often stooped and kissed 'em 

After thunder-showers: 
His nerves were delicate, though fresh air 
deemed a hardener 

Of the human system. 

Many a moon went over. 
And still his death-bell 'tale was told and tolled. 

His tears, like rain in winter. 

Dribbling slow and cold: 
Void the song itself, — I send it under cover 

To my Leipsic printer. 

"Weary, I am weary I 
No rest from raking till I reach my goal! 
Here, like a tulip trampled. 
Lose I heart and soul; 
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such a death-in-life as mine, so dark, so 
dreary, 
tf ust be unexampled. 

Hence, when droughty weather 

lulled the spirits of my violets, 

tledreams I feel as though I 

ihould have slight regrets 
they and I just then to droop and die to- 
gether, 

Vatclied and wept by no eye. 

O gazelle-eyed Princess I 

Idaughter of the Sultan of Cathay I 

^he knave of spades beseeches 

["hee by night and day: 

ies to lay before thee samples of his quinces, 

Lpricots and peaches I 

Questionless thy Highness 

wonder why I play the Absent Man ; 

fet if I pitch my lonely 

Tent in Frankistan, 

[)ute, O full moon! the blame, not to my 

shyness. 
Jut to my planet only. 
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"But enough! — I'll smother 
My groanings, — and myself. Were I free 

Rix baron, or a Markgrave, 

I would fly to thee; 
But since — alas, my stars! — I'm neither one r 
t'other, 

Here I'll dig — my dark grave." 



LITTLE GBETCHEN. 

Little Gretchen, little Gretchen wanders up a 

down the street; 
The snow is on her yellow hair, the frost is on I 

feet. 
The rows of long, dark houses without look a 

and damp. 
By the struggling of the moonbeam, by the flicl 

of the lamp. 
The clouds ride fast as horses, the wind is fr< 

the north. 
But no one cares for Gretchen, and no one look< 

forth. 
Within those dark, damp houses are merry fa 

bright, 
And happy hearts are watching out the old yes 

latest night. 
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With the little box of matches she could not sell 

all day. 
And the thin, tattered mantle the vnnd blows 

every way. 
She clingeth to the railing, she shivers in the 

gloom, — 
There are parents sitting snugly by the firelight 

in the room; 
And diildren with grave faces are whispering one 

another 
Of presents for the new year, for father or for 

mother. 
But no one talks to Gretchen, and no one hears 

her speak, 
No breath of little whisperers comes warmly to 

her cheek. 



Her home is cold and desolate ; no smile, no foody 
no fire, 

But children clamorous for bread, and an im- 
patient sire. 

So she sits down in an angle where two great 
houses meet, 

And she curleth up beneath her for warmth her 
little feet; 
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Colder it grows and colder, but she does not feel 

it now, 
For the pressure on her heart, and the weight 

upon her brow ; 
But she struck one little match on the wall so 

cold and bare, 
That she might look around her, and see if he 

were there. 



There were blood-drops on his forehead, a spear- 
wound in his side. 
And cruel nail-prints in his feet, and in his hands 

spread wide. 
And he looked upon her gently, and she felt that 

he had known 
Pain, hunger, cold, and sorrow, — ^ay, equal to 

her own. 
And he pointed to the laden board and to the 

Christmas tree. 
Then up to the cold sky, and said, "Will Gretchen 

come with me?" 
The poor child felt her pulses fail, she felt her 

eyeballs swim. 
And a ringing sound was in her ears, like her 

dead mother's hymn : 
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And she folded both her thin white hands and 

turned from that bright board. 
And from the golden gifts, and said, "With thee, 

with thee, O Lord!" 
The chilly winter morning breaks up in the dull 

skies 
On the city wrapt in vapor, on the spot where 

Gretchen lies. 

In her scant and tattered garments, with her back 

against the wall. 
She sitteth cold and rigid, she answers to no call. 
They have lifted her up fearfully, they shuddered 

as they said, 
"It was a bitter, bitter night 1 the child is frozen 

dead." 
The angels sang their greeting for one more 

redeemed from sin; 
Men said, "It was a bitter night; would no one 

let her in?" 
And they shivered as they spoke of her, and 

sighed. They could not see 
How much of happiness there was after tibat 

misery. 
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BEFORE THE GRATE. 

From the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

A song that's old and always new, 

A story none can quite explain, 
A woof of dreams that stretches through 

The farthest deeps of joy and pain; 
A bit of music men have sung, 

And still must sing, till Time is late — 
Is that old song I find among 

The blazing embers in the grate. 

A power that is more than art. 

Yet homely with the soul of home, 
That brings to every human heart 

Tales of old times where'er we roam; 
Old faces, forms, old loves, perhaps, 

Old hopes and fears that wreathed our fate, 
Come flooding back, when Memory taps 

My shoulder at the blazing grate. 

Old, and yet sweeter for its age. 
Like growing wealth of aged wine ; 

Thrice-told, yet, for the oft-turned page. 
Dearer to hearts like yours and mine. 
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Old 9ong, I sing you o'er again» 
With welcome to your ancient state ; 

Old dreams, now may you long remain 
To cheer us at the blazing grate. 



THE SEVEN SISTERS; 

Or, the Solitude of Binnorie. 

WILLIAM WOBDSWOETH. 

Seven daughters had Lord Archibald 
All children of one mother : 
I could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 
A garland of seven lilies wrought I 
Seven sisters that together dwell ; 
But he, bold knight as ever fought, 
Their father, took of them no thought, 
He loved the wars so well. 
Sing, mournfully, oh 1 mournfully, 
The solitude of Binnorie I 

Fresh blows the wind, a western wind. 
And from the shores of Erin, 
Across the wave, a rover brave 
To Binnorie is steering: 
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Right onward to the Scottish strand 

The gallant ship is borne; 

The warriors leap upon the land. 

And hark! the leader of the band 

Hath blown his bugle horn. 

Sing, mournfully, oh I mournfully. 

The solitude of Binnoriel 

Beside a grotto of their own. 
With boughs above them closing, 
The seven are laid, and in the shade 
They lie like fawns reposing. 
But now, upstarting with affright 
At noise of man and steed. 
Away they fly to left, to right — 
Of your fair household, father knight, 
Methinks you take small heed! 
Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully. 
The solitude of Binnorie! 

Away the seven fair Campbells fly. 

And, over hill and hollow. 

With menace proud, and insult loud. 

The youthful rovers follow. 

Cried they, "Your father loves to roam: 

Enough for him to find 

The empty house when he comes home ; 

For us your yellow ringlets comb, 
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For US be fair and kind!" 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie! 

Some close behind, some side by side, 

Like clouds in stormy weather. 

They run, and cry, "Nay, let us die. 

And let us die together." 

A lake was near ; the shore was steep ; 

There never foot had been ; 

They ran, and with a desperate leap 

Together plunged into the deep, 

Nor ever more were seen. 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully^ 

The solitude of Binnorie! 

The stream that flows opt of the lake, 
As through the glen it rambles. 
Repeats a moan o'er moss and stone. 
For those seven lovely Campbells. 
Seven little islands, green and bare. 
Have risen from out the deep : 
The fishers say, those sisters fair 
By fairies are all buried there. 
And there together sleep. 
Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully. 
The solitude of Binnorie! 
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AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 

JOHN O. SAXK. 

Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 

Among our "fierce democracy" I 
A bridge across a hundred years. 
Without a prop to save it from sneers. 
Not even a couple of rotten peers, — 
A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers. 

Is American aristocracyl 

English and Irish, French and Spanish, 
Germans, Italians, Dutch and Danish, 
Crossing their veins until they vanish 

In one conglomeration ! 
So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 
No Heraldry Harvey will ever succeed 

In finding the circulation. 

Depend upon it my snobbish friend. 
Your family thread you can't ascend. 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it waa^ed, at the farther end, 

By some plebeian vocation! 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine. 

That plagued some worthy relation! 
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MARY ANN. 

AETHUB J. MUNBY. 

She is right weary of her days, 
Her long lone days, of diisty kneeling; 

And yet "The thoughts o' you/* she says, 
"Has took away my tired feeling." 

"For when I've done the room," she says, 
"And cleaned it all from floor to ceiling, 

A-leaning on my broom,'' she says, 
"I do have such a tired feeling 1" 



But he, the other laborer. 

Has left behind his moorland shieling, 
And comes at last to comfort her, 

Because he knows her "tired feeling." 

"I know*d you was to come," she says, 
"For why? I see'd the swallows wheeling; 

And that'sia sign to me, I says ; 
I soon shall lose n>:* tired feeling. 

"I'll ax my Misses' leave, I says, 
I canna work; my heart wants healing: 

She gave it me, and smiles and says, 
Well, that'll cure your tired feeling.' 
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"And so it will. For days and days 
I'm strong again and fit for kneeling; 

The thoughts 0* seeing you," she says, 
"Has took away my tired feeling." 



GRIGGSBY'S STATION. 

"Afterwkiles." Copyrighted by James iVhit- 
tb Riley, and used by permission of the Bobbs- 
rrillCo. 

9;ot his patent nght, and ridi as all creation ; 
lit where's the peace and comfort that we 
I had before? 

3 a-visitin' back to Griggsby's Station — 
£ where we ust to be so happy and so pore I 

£es of us a-livin' here I It's jest a mortal 

ty 

ee us in this great big house, with cyarpets 

1 the stairs, 

le pump right in the kitchen t And the city t 

tyl city! — 

I nothin' but the city all around us ever'- 

beresl 
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Climb clean above the roof and look from the 
steeple, 
Aiid never see a robin, nor a beech or ellmn tree I 
And right here in ear-shot of at least a thousan' 
people, 
And none that neighbors with us, or we want 
to go and see! 

Le's go a-visitin* back to Griggsby's Station — 
Back where the latch-string's a-hanging from 
the door. 
And ever' neighbor 'round the place is dear as a 
relation — 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore I 

I want to see the Wiggenses, the whole kit and 
bilin' 
A-drivin' up from Shallor Ford to stay the 
Sunday through ; 
And I want to see 'em hitchin' at their son-in-law's 
and t>ilin' 
Out there at 'Lizy Ellen's like they ust to do I 

I want to see the piece-quilts the Jones girls is 
makin' ; 
And I want to pester Laury 'bout their freckled 
hired hand. 
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And joke her "hoat the widower she come purt* 
nigfa a-takin', 
Till her pap got hia pensim lowed in time to 
save his land. 

Le's go a-risitin' back to Griggsl^'s Station — 
Back wh^e they's nothin' aggerratin' any- 
more; 
Shet away safe in the woods around the old loca- 
tion — 
Back where we ust to be so happy axtiao pcnel 



THE BOY GIRL. 

WILL 8. HAYB. 
Copyrighted by C. T. Deaming and used by permission. 

She's a lovely country lassie, 

And as happy as can be; 
She's as pretty as a picture, 

" " J all the world to me. 
QO fads nor fashions, 
"social sets;" 
rhat nature made her 
of nature's pets. 
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She was sweet sixteen last summer. 

And her mother often tried 
To teach her "city manners," 

And to be more dignified. 
But that brown-eyed country beauty 

Was a jolly, cunning elf, 
Said she "never could be happy 

If she didn't act herself." 

4 

She could run and jump and whistle. 

She could handle papa*s plows, 
She could "ride a mule to meetin'," 

She could drive and milk the cows. 
And when she churned for butter, 

In her bare feet, near the spring. 
The birds in congregations 

Gathered near to hear her sing. 

She could beat her mother washing. 

She could cook and iron, too. 
And she'd always sing or whistle 

At the work she had to do. 
She could shoot a gun or rifle. 

Climb a rail fence low or high. 
And I've seen her skin a rabbit 

'Fore a cat could wink its eye. 
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She could ride a horse a-straddle. 

She could climb the tallest trees. 
She could wade the creek in summeT, 

With her dress above her knees. 
She could feed the hogs and chickens, 

An^ 'twould make an angel lau^ 
To see that country beauty 

Run a foot-race with a calf. 

She is healthy, hearty, happy, 

As life's flowery path she'll roam. 
With the birds for her companions, 

And the country for her home. 
She's a queen among the "young set," 

And I've heard her neighbors say 
That they love that country lassie 

Who's the Boy-girl of to-day. 



THE MILKMAID. 

lEYS TAYLOH. 

ised a full pail on her head, 
irospects in life, it 'is said: 
uld think that this milk will 

ggs, or fourscore, to be sure. 
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*'Well, then, — stop a bit, — ^it must not be for- 
gotten, 

Some of these may be broken, and some may be 
rotten; 

But if twenty for accident should be detached. 

It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be 
hatched. 

"Well, sixty sound eggs, — no, sound diickens, I 

mean: 
Of these some may die, — ^we'll suppose seventeen. 
Seventeen I not so many, — say ten at the most, 
Whidi will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

"But then there's their barley : how much will they 

need? 
Why, they take but one grain at a time when they 

feed, — 
So that's a mere trifle ; now then, let us see. 
At a fair market price how much money there'U 

be. 

"Six shillings a pair — five — four — ^three-and-six, 
To prevent all mistakes, that low price I will fix ; 
Now what will that make ? fifty chickens I said,— 
Fifty times three-and-sixpence — FU ask Brother 
Ned. 
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"O, but stop, — ^three-and-sixpence a pair I must 
sell 'em; 

Well, a pair is a couple, — now then let us tell 'em ; 

A couple in fifty will go (my poor braini) 

Why, just a score of times, and five pair will re- 
main. 

"Twenty-five pair of fowls — now how tiresome 

it is 
That I can't reckon up so much money as this I 
Well, there's no use in trying, so let's give a 

guess, — 
I'll say twenty poimds, and it can't be no lesa. . 

"Twenty pounds, I am certain, will buy me a cow. 
Thirty geese, and two turkeys, — eight pigs and a 

sow; 
Now if these turn out well, at the end of the year, 
I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, 'tis 

clear." 

Forgetting her burden, when this she had said, 
lertnliously tossed up her head; 
'or her prospects! her milk-pail de- 

r sdiemes for the future were ended, 
think, may be safely attached, — 
on your chickens before they are 
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'THERE'S A BOWER OF BEAN- 
VINES.' 



»9 



FHGBBE CABEY. 

There's a bower of bean-vines in Benjamin's 
yard. 
And the cabbages grow round it, planted for 
greens; 
In the time of my diildhood 'twas terribly hard 
To bend down the bean-poles, and pick off the 
beans. 

That bower and its products I never forget, 
But oft, when my landlady presses me hard, 

I think, are the cabbages growing there yet, 
Are the bean^vines still bearing in Benjamin's 
yard? 

No, the bean-vines soon withered that once used 
to wavcj 
But some beans had been gathered, the last that 
himg on. 
And a soup was distilled in a kettle, that gave 
All the fragrance of simimer when summer was 
gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 
Qg An essence that breathes of it awfully hard : 
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And thus good to my taste as 'twas then to my 
eyes, 
Is that bower of bean-vines in Benjamin's yard. 



FLOWERS. 

THOMAS HOOD. 



I will not have the mad Clytie, 

Whose head is turned by the sun; 
The tulip is a courtly quean, 

Whom, therefore, I will shun; 
The cowslip is a country wendj, 

The violet is a nun; — 
But I will woo the dainty rose, 

The queen of every one. 

The pea is but a wanton witch, 

In too much haste to wed, 
And clasps her rings on every hand; 
The wolfsbane I should dread; 
dreary rosemarye, 
'ays mourns the dead : — 
woo the daintj' rose, 
: cheeks of tender red. 
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The lily is all in white, like a saint, 

And so is no mate for me; 
And the daisy's cheek is tipped with a blush. 

She is of such low degree ; 
Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 

And the broom's betrothed to the bee ; — 
But I will plight with the dainty rose. 

For fairest of aU is she. 



FATHER LAND AND MOTHER 

TONGUE. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 

Our Father Land! and wouldst thou know 

Why we should call it Father Land? 
It is that Adam here below 

Was made of earth by Nature's hand. 
And he, our father made of earth. 

Hath peopled earth on every hand ; 
And we, in memory of his birth. 

Do call our country Father Land. 

At first in Eden's bowers, they say. 
No sound of speech had Adam caught. 

But whistled like a bird all day, — 

And maybe 'twas for want of thought. 
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But Nature, with resistless laws. 
Made Adam soon surpass the birds; 

She gave him lovely Eve because 
If he'd a wife they must have words. 

And so the native land, I hold. 

By male descent is proudly mine; 
The language, as the tale hath told. 

Was given in the female line. 
And thus we see on either hand 

We name our blessings whence they've sprung; 
We call our country Father Land, 

We call our language Mother Tongue. 



A CONFESSION. 

(Washington Star.) 

IVe been down to the city, an' I've seen the 
'lectric lights. 

The twenty-story buildin's an' the other stunnin' 
sights; 

I've seen th' trolley-cars a-rushin' madly down 
the street. 

An' all the place a-lookin' like a fairy-land com- 
plete. 
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But I'd rather see the big trees that's a-growin' 

up to home, 
An' watch the stars a-twinklin' in the blue an' 

lofty dome ; 
An' I'd rather hear the wind that goes a-singin' 

past the door 
Than the traffic of the city, with its bustle an' its 

roar. 

I reckon I'm peculiar, an' my tastes is kind o' low; 
But what's the use denyin' things that certainly 

is so? 
I went up to a concert, an' I heard the music 

there; 
It sounded like angelic harps a-floatin' through 

the air. 
Yet spite of all its glory an' the gladness an' 

acclaim. 
If I stopped to think a minute, I was home-sick 

jes' the same; 
An' I couldn't help confessiu', though it seems 

a curious thing, 
That I'd rather hear a robin sweetly pinin' in the 

spring. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

CHABL£8 MACKAY. 

A traveller through a dusty road strewed aeoms 

on the lea; 
And one took root and sprouted up, and grew 

into a tree. 
Love sought its diade, at evening time, to breathe 

its early vows; 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask 

beneath its boughs; 
The dormouse loved its danghng twigs, the birds 

sweet music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way amid the grass 

and fern, 
A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary 

men might turn; 
He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at 

the brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, but judged 
that toil might drink. 

again, and lo! the well, by summers 
hied, 

ten thousand parching tongues, and 
life beside. 
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A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 'twas old, 
and yet 'twas new ; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 
true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, and lo ! its light be- 
came 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 

The thought was small; its issue great; a watch- 
fire on the hill; 

It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the 
valley still! 

A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged the 

daily mart, 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, unstudied, 

from the heart; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, — ^a transitory 

breath, — 
It raised a brother from the dust ; it saved a soul 

from death. 
O germ! O fount! O word of love! O thought at 

random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the 

last. 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school- 
days; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 

cronies ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a Love once, fairest among women : 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her — 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man: 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my child- 
hood. 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse. 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou bom in my father ^s dwelling ? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces, 
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How some they have died, and some they have 

left me. 
And some are taken from me ; all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 



THE MAIDS OF ELFIN-MERE. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

When the spinning-room was here, 
Came Three Damsels, clothed in white. 
With their spindles every night ; 
One and two and three fair Maidens, 
Spinning to a pulsing cadence, 
Singing songs of Elfin-Mere, 
Till the eleventh hour was toll'd, 
Then departed through the wold. 

Years ago^ and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow. 

Three white Lilies, calm and clear. 
And they were loved by every one; 
Most of all the Pastor's Son, 
Listening to their gentle singing, 
Felt his heart go from him, clinging 
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To these Maids of Elfin-Mere; 
Sued each night to make them stay, 
Sadden'd when they went away. 

Years ago, and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth bloto. 

Hands that shook with love and fear 
Dared put back the viUage clock — 
Flew the spindle, turned the rock, 
Flowed the song with subtle rounding, 
Till the false "eleven" was sounding; 
Then these Maids of Elfin-Mere 
Swiftly, softly left the room. 
Like three doves on snowy plume. 

Years ago, and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow. 

One that night who wandered near 
Heard lamentings by the shore. 
Saw at dawn three stains of gore 
In the waters fade and dwindle. 
Nevermore with song and spindle 
Saw we Maids of Elfin-Mere. 
The Pastor's Son did pine and die ; 
Because true love should never lie. 

Years ago, and years ago; 

And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow. 
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ALBERT GR2EMWS SONG. 

Sm WALTER SCOTT. 

It was m English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 
When he shone fair on Carlisle wall ; 

But they were sad ere day was done. 
Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall; 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine. 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea. 
Where the sim shines fair on Carlisle wall. 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all ! 

That wine she had not tasted well, 
(The sim shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

When dead, in her true love*s arms, she fell. 
For Love was still the lord of all 1 
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He pierced her brother to the heart. 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall: — 

So perish all would true love part, 
That Liove may still be lord of all 1 

And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And died for her sake in Palestine, 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

Pray for their souls who died for love. 
For Love shall still be lord of aU ! 



THE BROOK. 

LOED TENNYSON. 



I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 
And half a hundred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip^s farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever, 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret, 

By many a field and fallow. 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel. 
With many a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel, 
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And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots. 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance^ ^ 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur imder moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 
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A YEAR'S SPINNING. 

ELIZABETH B. BROYTNlNO. 

He listened at the porch that day. 
To hear the wheel go on, and on ; 

And then it stopped, ran back away. 

While through the door he brought the sun : 
But now my spinning is all done. 

• 

He sat beside me, with an oath 
That love ne'er ended, once begun: 

I smiled — believing for tis both^ 
What was the truth for only one. 
And now my spinning is all done. 

My mother cursed me that I heard 
A young man's wooing as I spun : 

Thanks, cruel mother, for that word, — 
For I have, since, a harder known! 
And now my spinning is all done. 

I thought — O God! — ^my first-bom's cry 
Both voices to mine ear would drown : 

I listened in mine agony — 

It was the silence made me groan ! 
And now my spinning is all done. 
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ny mMlMi s gnc^n 
( Wbo coned me on her deslli-bed ] 
And mT dead bdbv's (GodHsaTe!) 
Wlio. not to bless me, would not UK 
And now my spinnipg is aU done. 

A stone upon my heut and head. 
But no name w rillc n on the stone! 

Sweet ndghbors, whisper low instead, 
**This sinner was a loving one — 
And now h« spinning is aU done.'* 



And let the door ajar remain. 
In case he should pass by anon; 

And leave the ^died out very plain,- 
That H£^ when passing in Ihe sun. 
May see the spinning is all done. 



QUESTIONS- 
CORA FABRI. 



What would the rose do without the sun 
And his golden fingers to spread her apart? 

What would the rose do without the dew. 
Nestling deep in her fragrant heart? 



\ 
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What would the bee do without the rose, 
And the honey hid mid her fragile leaves? 

What would the bird do without her nest? 
And the summer day without the breeze? 

What would the night do without the stars. 
And the misty moon in her silver bed? 

What would the heart do without its tears? 
What would the world do if Love had fled^ 



THE MILKMAID 

O where are you going so early? h^ said ; 
Good luck go with yqu, my pretty maid ; 
To tell you my mind I'm half afraid, 
But I wish I were your sweetheart. 
When the morning sun is shining low. 
And the cocks in every farmyard crow, 
I'll carry your pail. 
O'er hill and dale, 
And I'll go with you a-milking. 

I'm going a-milking, sir, says she. 
Through the dew, and across the lea ; 
You ne'er would even yourself to me. 
Or take me for your sweetheart. 
When the morning sun, &c. 
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Now give me your milking-stool awhile. 
To cany it down to yonder stile ; 
I'm wishing every step a mile. 
And myself your only sweetheart. 

O, here's the stile in-under the tree, 
And there's the path in the grass for me. 
And I thank you kindly, sir, says she, 
And wish you a better sweetheart. 

Now give me your milking-pail, says he. 
And while we're going across the lea. 
Pray reckon your master's cows to me. 
Although I'm not your sweetheart. 

Two of them red, and two of them white. 
Two of them yellow and silky bright, 
She told him her master's cows aright. 
Though he was not her sweetheart 

She sat and milk'd in the morning sun, 
And when her milking was over and done. 
She foimd him waiting, all as one 
As if he were her sweetheart. 
When the morning sim, &c. 
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CHANGE UPON CHANGE. 

ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 

Five months ago, the stream did flow, 
The lilies bloomed within the sedge, 

And we were lingering to and fro, 

Where none will track thee in this snow. 
Along the stream, beside the hedge. 

Ah^ Sweet, be free to love and go! 
For if I do not hear thy foot, 
The frozen river is as mute. 
The flowers have dried down to the root : 
And why, since these be changed since May, 
Shouldst thou change less than they? 

And slow, slow as the winter snow. 
The tears have drifted to mine eyes : 

And my poor cheeks, five months ago 

Set blushing at thy praises so. 
Put paleness on for a disguise. 

Ah, Sweet, be free to praise and go ! 
For if my face is turned too pale. 
It was thine oath that first did fail, — 
It was thy love proved false and frail: 
And why, since these be changed enow. 
Should / change less than thou? 
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' THAT DAY. 

ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 

I stand by the river where both of us stood 
And there is but one shadow to darken the flood ; 
And the path leading to it, where both used to 

pass. 
Has the step but of one, to take dew from the 

grass,— 

One forlorn since that day. 

The flowers of the margin are many to see ; 
None stoops at my bidding to pluck them for me. 
The bird in the alder sings loudly and long, — 
My low sound of weeping disturbs not his song. 

As thy vow did, that day. 

I stand by the river, I think of the vow; 
Oh, calm as the place is, vow-breaker, be tibou! 
I leave tiie flower growing, the bird unreproved; 
Would I trouble thee rather than thenij my be- 
loved, — 

And my lover that day? 

Gro, be sure of my love, by that treason forgiven; 
Of my prayers, by the blessings they win thee 
from Heaven ; 
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Of my grief — (guess the length of the sword by 

the sheath's) 
By the silence of life» more pathetic than death's! 

Gro, — ^be clear of that day! 



WHAT THE CHOIR SANG. 

HAHBIETTE HAMMOND. 

A foolish little maiden bought a foolish little 

bonnet, 
With a ribbon, and a feather, and a bit of lace 

upon it. 
And that the other maidens of the little town 

might know it. 
She thought she'd go to meeting the next Sunday 

just to show it. 

But though the little bonnet was scarce larger 

than a dime. 
The getting of it settled proved to be a work of 

time; 
So when 'twas fairly tied, all the bells had stopped 

their ringing. 
And when she came to meeting, sure enough, the 

folks were singing. 



<« 
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So this foolish little maiden stood and waited at 

the door; 
And she shook her nifles out behind, and 
smoothed them down before. 
Hallelujah 1 hallelujah!" sang the choir above 

her head — 
Hardly knew you! hardly knew you!" were the 

words she thought they said. 

« 

This made the ^little maiden feel so very, very 

cross, 
That she gave her little mouth a twist, her little 

head a toss; 
For she thought the very hymn they sang was all 

about her bonnet, 
With the ribbon, and the feather, and the bit of 

lace upon it. 

And she would not wait to listen to the sermon 
or the prayer. 

But pattered down the silent street and hurried 
up the stair. 

Till she reached her little bureau, and in a band- 
box on it 

Had hidden, safe from critic's eye, her foolish 
little bonnet. 
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Which proves, my little maidens, that each of you 

will find 
In every Sabbath service but an echo of your 

mind; 
And that the little head that's filled with silly 

little airs 
Will never get a blessing from sermons or from 

prayers. 



REGRETS. 

CASOLTN WISLLS. 



I cannot wear the old gowns 

I wore a year ago. 
The styles are so eccentric, 

And fashion changes so; 
These bygone gowns are out of date 

(There must be nine or tenl) 
I cannot wear the old gowns. 

Nor don those frocks again. 

I cannot wear the old gowns. 
The skirts are far too tight ; 

They do not flare correctly, and 
The trimming isn't right. 
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The Spanish flounce is fagoted. 
The plaits are box, not knife; 

I cannot wear the old gowns — 
I'd look like Noah's wife. 

I cannot wear the old gowns. 

The sleeves are so absurd ; 
They're tightly fitted at the top. 

And at the wrist they're shirredl 
The shoulder seams are far too long. 

The collars too high-necked ; 
I cannot wear my old gowns 

And keep my self-respect ! 



THE SAME OLD DRESS. 

Edwin would a-wooing go, tired of single Uf e, 
Angelina has no beau — says she'll be his wife — 
Edwin says: "When once we're wed, all your 

heart can choose — 
Dresses, jewels, shall be yours — nothing I'll re- 
fuse." 

Sweet Angelina's satisfied. 

Off to the chiu*ch — ^a blushing bride. 

She wore a dress of purest white. 

Of most expensive make. 
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'Twas Edwin's little present, and she wore it for 
his sake. 
"With all my goods I thee endow," 
Said Edwin, and he added: "Now 
Youll never know what 'tis to want a pew silk 
dress." 

Time goes on, as time wiU do— trousseau's wear- 
ing out — 
Edwin will be glad to buy plenty more, no doubt. 
Angelina wants a dress — ^Angelina's sad — 
Edwin says he can't afford — ^trade is very bad. 

"And, if you must go to the ball, 

Gk) in your old one, then, that's alll" 

She wore a dress of purest white. 

So sweetly trimmed with green. 
It really looked as good as new, since it had been 
to clean. 

But all the ladies said: "Dear me I 

I never did!" and "Don't you see? 
She's actually wearing yet the old white dress I" 

Edwin alters more and more— trade is growing 

worse — 
Angelina wants the cash — ^Edwin keeps the purse, 
Angelina's eldest son's worn out all his clothes — 
Edwin cannot understand where all the money 

goes. 
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Discussion keen, and Edwin wild — 

Christening-robe for youngest child — 

It wore a robe of purest white, 

All covered up with lace. 
It came in very handy, altered just to fit the case; 

But though 'twas very well disguised, 

Yet somehow it was recognized, 
And people said: ''A useful thing — ^that old white 
dress." 

Angelina growing old— dress no longer fits. 
Wants a summer bonnet now— cudgelling her 

wits. 
Never goes to Edwin, though ; 'tisn't any good. 
He can never spare the cash — ^wouldn't if lie 
could. 
In comer-shop, exposed to view, 
Second-hand clothes as good as new 
There hangs a dress that once was white. 
But now is white no more. 
And all the ladies say: ''Aha! we've seen that 
dress before." 
And when on Angelina's head 
They saw the bonnet, neighbors said : 
"She's bought her summer bonnet with the old 
white dress." 
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ENTERTAINING HER BIG SISTER'S 

BEAU. 

BBKT HABTE. 

"My sister'U be down in a minute, and says you re 

to wait, if you please, 
And says I might stay till she came if I'd 

promise her never to tease. 
Nor speak till you spoke to me first. But that's 

nonsense, for how would you know 
What she told me to say if I didn't? Don't you 

really and truly think so? 

"And then you'd feel strange here alone! 

And you wouldn't know just where to sit; 

For that chair isn't strong on its legs, and we 

never use it a bit. 
We keep it to match with the sofa. But Jack says 

it would be like you 
To flop yorurself right down upon it and knock 

out the very last screw. 



€iC:39. 



S'pose you tryl I won't tell. You're afraid to 
— Oh, you're afraid they would think it was 
mean? 
Well, then, there's the album — ^that's pretty, if 
you're sure that your fingers are clean. 
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For sister says sometimes I daub it, but she only 

says that when she's cross. 
There's her picture. You know it ! It's like her ; 

but she ain't as good-looking, of course 1 

"This is me. It's the best of 'm all. Now, tell 
me, you'd never have thought 

That once I was little as that? It's the only one 
that could be bought — 

For that was the message to Pa from the photo- 
graph man where I sat— 

That he wouldn't print off any more till he first 
got his money for that. 

"What? Maybe you're tired of waiting? Why, 

often she's longer than this ; 
There's all her back hair to do up, and all of her 

front curls to friz. 
But it's nice to be sitting here talking like grown 

people, just you and me; 
Do you think you'll be coming here often? Oh, 

do. But don't come like Tom Lee. 

"Tom Lee? Her last beau. Why, my goodness! 

He used to be here day and night, 
Till the folks thought he'd be her husband; and 

Jack says that gave him a fright { 

I 
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You won't run away then, as he did? for you're 

not a rich man, they say. 
Fa says you're as poor as a church-mouse. Now 

are you? And how poor are they? 

"Ain't you glad that you met me? Well, I am; 

for I know now your hair isn't red ; 
But what there is left ojf it's mousey, and not what 

that naughty Jack said. 
But there! I must go. Sister's coming. But I 

wish I could wait, just to see 
If she ran up to you and she kissed you in the 

way that she used to kiss Lee." 



THE MODERN BELLE. 

STASK. 

She sits in a fashionable parlor, . 

And rocks in her easy chair ; 
She is clad in silks and satins. 

And jewels are in her hair ; 
She winks and giggles and simpers. 

And simpers and giggles and winks ; 
And though she talks but little, 

'Tis a good deal more than she thinks. 
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She lies abed in the morning 

Till nearly the hour of noon. 
Then eomes down snapping and snarling 

Because she was called so soon ; 
Her hair is still in papers. 

Her cheeks still fresh with paint, — 
Remains of her last night's blushes. 

Before she intended to faint. 

She dotes upon men unshaven. 

And men with "flowing hair" ; 
She's eloquent over moustadies. 

They give such a foreign air. 
She talks of Italian music, 

And falls in love with the moon; 
And, if a mouse were to meet her. 

She would sink away in a swoon. 

Her feet are so very little, • 

Her hands are so very white. 
Her jewels so very heavy. 

And her head so very light. 
Her color is made of cosmetics 

( Though this she will never own) , 
Her body is made mostly of cotton, 

Her heart is made wholly of stone. 
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She falls in love with a fellow 

Who swells with a foreign air; 
He marries her for her money, 

She marries him for his hair! 
One of the very hest matches, — 

Both are well mated in life ; 
She*s got a fool for a htisband. 

He's got a fool for a wife! 



THE SANDS OF DEE. 

CHAELES KINGSLEY. 

"O Mary, go and call the cattle home. 
And call the cattle home. 
And call the cattle home. 
Across the sands o' Dee ;" 
The western wind was wild and dank wi* foam. 
And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o'er and o'er the sand. 
And round and round the sand. 
As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land — 
And never home came she. 



I 
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"The blackening wave is edged with white: 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams f orbode that wreck is nigh. 

*TLast night the gifted Seep did view 
A wet shroud swathed romid ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch: 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day?" — 



<i y 



Tis hot because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball. 
But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 



« 9 



Tis not because the ring they ride. 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well. 
But that my sire the wine will chide. 
If 'tis not fill'd by Rosabelle."— 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas broader than the watch-fire's li^t. 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 



e 
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It glared on Roslin's castled rock. 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen, 

'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak. 
And seen from cavem'd Hawthomden. 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud. 
Where Roslin's chiefs micoffin'd lie, 

Each Baron for a sable shroud. 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire, within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bomid. 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly hne of high St. Ckir. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
Tint, thf sea holds lovely Rosabellel 

St. Clair was buried there, 
ndle, with book, and with knell; 
n-caves rung, and the wild winds s 
56 of lovely Rosabelle. 
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CREEDS OF THE BELLS. 

GEOBGE W. BUNGAY. 

How sweet the chime of the Sabbath bells I 
Each one its creed in music tells^ 
In tones that float upon the air» 
As soft as song, as pure as prayer; 
And I will put in simple rhyme 
The language of the golden chime. 
My happy heart with rapture swells 
Responsive to the bells, sweet bells. 

"In deeds of love excel, excel!" 
Chimed out from ivied towers a bell, 
"This is the churdb not built on sands. 
Emblem of one not built with hands ; 
Its forms and sacred rites revere ; 
Come, worship here, come, worship here ; 
In ritual and faith excel," 
Chimed out the Episcopalian bell. 

"Oh, heed ye ancient landmarks well," 
In solenm tones exclaimed a bell; 
"No progress made by mortal man 
Can diange the just, eternal plan : 
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With God there can be nothing new; 
Ignore the false, embrace the true, 
While all is well, is well, is well," 
Pealed out the good old Dutch church bell. 

"Ye purifying waters swell." 
In mellow tones rang out a bell : 
"Though faith alone in Christ can save, 
Man must be plunged beneath the wave. 
To show the world unfaltering faith 
In what the sacred Scripture saith : 
O, swell, ye rising waters, swell," 
Pealed out the clear-toned Baptist bell. 

"Not faith alone, but works, as well, 
Must test the soul," said a soft bell: 
"Come here and cast aside your load. 
And work your way along the road, 
With faith in God, and faith in man, 
And hope in Christ, where hope began : 
Do well, do well, do weU, do welll" 
Rang out the Unitarian bell. 

"Farewell, farewell, base world, farewell," 
In touching tones exclaimed a bell ; 
"Life is a boon to mortals given. 
To fit the soul for bliss in heaven : 
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Do not invoke the avenging rod, 
Come here and learn the way to God ; 
Say to the world farewell, farewell 1" 
Pealed forth the Presbyterian bell. 



"In after life there is no hell!' 
In raptures rang a cheerful bell : 
"Look up to heaven this holy day, 
Where angels wait to lead the way ; 
There are no fires, no fiends to blight 
The future Kf e : be just and right. 
No hell, no hell, no hell, no hell!" 
Rang out the Universalist bell. 

"To all the truth we tell, we tell!" 
Shouted in ecstasies a bell : 
"Come, all ye weary wanderers, see. 
Our Lord has made salvation free ! 
Repent, believe, have faith, and then 
Be saved and praise the Lord. Amen. 
Salvation's free, we tell, we tell !" 
Shouted the Methodistic bell. 

"The Pilgrim Fathers heeded well 
My cheerful voice," pealed forth a bell; 
"No fetters here to clog the soul ; 
No arbitrary creeds control 
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The free heart and progressive mind 

That leave the dusty past behind. 

Speed well, speed well, speed well, speed well! 

Pealed out the Independent bell. 

'^All hail, ye saints in heaven that dwell 
Close by the cross!" exclaimed a bell; 
^'Lean o*er the battlements of bliss. 
And deign to bless a world like this; 
I<<et mortals kneel before this shrine — 
Adore the water and the wine ! 
All hail ye saints, the chorus swell!" 
Chimed in the Roman Catholic bell. 

"Ye workers who have toiled so well. 
To save the race!" said a sweet bell; 
''With pledge, and badge, and banner, come, 
Each brave heart beating like a drum ; 
Be royal men of noble deeds. 
For love is holier than creeds ; 
Drink from the well, the well, the well!" 
In rapture rang the Temperance bell. 
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SEVEN TIMES TWO. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

Roman>ce. 

You bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your 
changes. 
How many soever they be, 
And let the brown meadow-lark's note as he 
ranges 
Come over, come over to me. 

Yet birds' clearest carol by fall or by swelling 

No magical sense conveys. 
And bells have forgotten their old art of telling 

The fortune of future days. 

"Turn again, turn again," once they rang cheerily 

While a boy listened alone : 
Made his heart yearn again, musing so wearily 

All by himself on a stone. 

Poor bells! I forgive you; your good days are 
over. 
And mine, they are yet to be ; 
No listening, no longing, shall aught, aught dis- 
cover: 
You leave the story to me. 
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ON THE DEATH OF HIS FAVORITE 
CAT. 

THOMAS OBAT. 

'Twas on a lofty vase's side, 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers that blow. 
Demurest of the tabby kind 
The pensive Selima reclined, 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious taU her joy declared: 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies. 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes — 

She saw, and purred applause. 

Still had she gazed, but 'midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The Grenii of the stream: 
Their scaly armor's Tynan hue 
Through ridiest purple to the view 

Betray'd a golden gleam. 
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The hapless Nymph with wonder saw ; 
A whisker first and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish, 
She stretch'd in vaiii, to reach the prize — 
What female heart can gold despise? 

What cat*s averse to fish? 

Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between. 
Malignant Fate sat by and smiled — 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled — 

She tumbled headlong in! 

Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to ev'ry watery god 

. Some speedy aid to send: 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr'd. 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard, — 
A favourite has no friend 1 

From hence, ye Beauties 1 undeceived 
Know one false step is ne'er retrieved. 

And be with caution bold : 
Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize. 

Nor all that glistens, gold ! 
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LLYN'Y'DREIDDIAD'VRA WD. 

(The Pool of the Diving Friar.) 

T. L. PEACOCK. 

Gwenwynwyn withdrew from the feasts of his 

hall; 
He slept very late, he prayed not at all ; 
He pondered, and wandered, and studied alone ; 
And sought, night and day, the philosopher's 

stone. 

He found it at length, and he made its first proof 
By turning to gold all the lead of his roof; 
Then he bought some magnanimous heroes, all 

fire, 
Who lived but to smite and be smitten for hire. 

With these, on the plains like a torrent he broke ; 
He filled the whole country with flame and with 

smoke ; 
He killed all the swine, and he broached all the 

wine; 
He drove off the sheep, and the beeves, and the 

kine. 



u 
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He took castles and towns ; he cut short limbs and 

lives; 
He made orphans and widows of children and 

wives: 
This course many years he triumphantly ran, 
And did mischief enough to be called a great 

man. 

When, at last, he had gained all for which he had 

striven, 
He bethought him of buying a passport to 

heaven ; 
Good and great as he was, yet he did not well 

know 
How soon, or which way, his great spirit might 

go. 

He sought the grey friars, who, beside a wild 

stream. 
Refected their frames on a primitive scheme; 
The gravest and wisest Gwenwynwyn found out, 
All lonely and ghostly, and angling for trout. 

Below the white dash of a mighty cascade. 
Where a pool of the stream a deep resting-place 
made, 
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And rock-rooted oaks stretched their branches on 

high. 
The friar stood musing and throwing his fly. 

To him said Gwenwynwyn, "Hold, father, here's 

store. 
For the good of the church, and the good of the 

poor ;" 
Then he gave him the stone; but, ere more he 

could speak. 
Wrath came on the friar, so holy and meek. 

He had stretched forth his hand to receive the red 
gold, 

Asd he thought himself mocked by Gwenwyn- 
wyn the Bold; 

And in scorn of the gift, and in rage at the giver. 

He jerked it immediately into the river. 

Gwenwynwyn, aghast, not a syllable spake; 
The philosopher's stone made a duck and a drake ; 
Two systems of circles a moment were seen. 
And the stream smoothed them ofi^, as they never 
had been. 

Gwenwynwyn regained, and uplifted, his voice: 
"Oh friar, grey friar, full rash was thy choice ; 
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The stone, the good stone, which away thou hast 

thrown, 
Was the stone of all stones, the philosopher's 

stone I" 

The friar looked pale, when his error he knew ; 
The friar looked red, and the friar looked blue ; 
And heels over head, from the point of a rock. 
He plunged, without stopping to pull off his 
frock. 

He dived very deep, but he dived all in vain. 
The prize he had slighted he found not again : 
Many times did the friar his diving renew. 
And deeper and deeper the river still grew. 

Gwenwynwyn gazed long, of his senses in doubt. 
To see the grey friar a diver so stout : 
Then sadly and slowly his castle he sought, 
And left the friar diving, like dabchick dis- 
traught. 

Gwenwynwyn fell sick with alarm and despite, 
Died, and went to the devil, the very same night : 
The magnanimous heroes he held in his pay 
Sacked his castle, and marched with the plunder 
away. 
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No knell on the silence of midnight was rolled. 
For the flight of the soul of Gwenwynwyn the 

Bold: 
The brethren, unfeed, let the mighty ghost pass, 
Without praying a prayer, or intoning a mass. 

The friar haunted ever beside the dark stream; 
The philosopher's stone was his thought and his 

dream: 
And day after day, ever head under heels 
He dived all the time he could spare from his 

meals. 

He dived and he dived, to the end of his days. 
As the peasants oft witnessed with fear and 

amaze: 
The mad friar's diving-place long was their 

theme, 
And no plummet can -fathom that pool of the 

stream. 

And still, when light clouds on the midnight 

winds ride. 
If by moonlight you stray on the lone river-side. 
The ghost of the friar may be seen diving there. 
With head in the water, and heels in the air. 



i -d 
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THE USE OF FLOWERS. 

MABY HOWITT. 

Grod might have bade the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small. 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

We might have had enough, enough 

For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil. 

And yet have had no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 

Requireth none to grow; 
Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 

To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain. 

The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 

Might yet have drunk them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light. 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 

Upspringing day and night, — 
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Sfffinging in vmlleys green and krw. 
And OD the moontains high. 

And in the alent wildemesB, 
Where no man passes by? 

Out outward life requires than not,— 
Then wherefore had they birth? 

To minister delight to man. 
To beautify the earth; 

To comfort man, to whisp» hope 
Whene'er his faith is dim; 

For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for Him. 



A COUST LADY. 

ELIZABETH B. BBOWNIX6. 

Her hair was tawny with gold, bar eyes with 

purple were dark, 
llcr cheeks' pale opal burnt with a red and rest- 
rk. 

idy of Milan nobler in name and in 
Ay of Italy fairer to see in the face. 
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Never was lady on earth more true as woman and 

wife, 
Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder in 

manners and life. 

She stood in the early morning, and said to her 

maidens, "Bring 
That silken robe made ready to wear at the court 

of the king. 

""Bring me the clasps of diamond, lucid, clear of 

the mote. 
Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp me itie 

small at the throat. 

« 

"'Diamonds to fasten the hair, and diamonds to 

fasten the sleeves. 
Laces to drop from their rays, like a powder of 

snow from the eaves." 

Gorgeous she entered the s;unlight which gathered 

her up in a flame, 
While, straight in her open carriage, she to the 

hospital came. 

In she went at the door, and gazing from end to 

end, 
"Many and low are the pallets, but each is the 

place of a friend." 
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Up die passed through the wards, and stood at a 

young man's bed: 
Bloody the band <xi his brow, and livid the droop 

of his head. 



'^Art thou a Lombard, my brother? Happy art 

thou," she cried. 
And smiled like Italy on him: he dreamed in her 

face and died. 

Pale with his passing soul, she went on still to a 
second: 

He was a grave hard man, whose years by dun- 
geons were reckoned. 

Wounds in his body were sore, wounds in his life 

were sorer. 
"Art thou a Romagnole?" Her eyes drove 

lightnings before her. 

"'Austrian and priest had joined to double and 

tighten the cord 
Able to bind thee, O strong one, — free by the 

stroke of a sword. 

"Now be grave for the rest of us, using the life 

overcast 
To ripen our wine of the present, (too new,) in 

glooms of the past." 
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Dowii she stepped to a pallet where lay a face 

like a girl's 
Young, and pathetic with dying, — ^a deep black 

hole in the curls. 

"Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and seest thou, 

dreaming in pain. 
Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching the 

List of the slain?" 

Kind as a mother herself, she touched his cheeks 

with her hands : 
"Blessed is she who has borne thee, although she 

should weep as she stands." 

On she passed to a Frenchman, his arm carried 

off by a ball: 
Kneeling, . . . "O more than ^my brother I how 

shall I thank thee for all? 

"Eadhi of the heroes around us has foufifht for 

his land and line. 
But thou hast fought for a stranger, in hate of a 

wrong not thine. 

"Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be 

dispossessed: 
But blessed are those among nations, who dare to 

be strong for the restl" 
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Ever she passed on her way, and came to a oouch 

where pined 
One with a face from Venetia, white with a hope 

out of mind. 

Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at 

the name, 
But two great crystal tears were all that faltered 

and came. 

Only a tear for Venice? — she turned as in passion 

and loss. 
And stooped to his forehead and kissed it, as if 

she were kissing the cross. 

Faint with that strain of heart she moved on then 

to another. 
Stern and strong in his death. '"And dost thou 

suffer, my brother?" 

Holding his hands in hers: — "Out of the Pied- 
mont lion 

Cometh the sweetness of freedom ! sweetest to live 
or to die on." 

Holding his cold rough hands, — "Well, oh, well 

have ye dbne 
In noble, noble Piedmont, who would not be noble 

alone." 
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Back he fell while she spoke. She rose to her 

feet with a spring — 
''That was a Piedmontese ! and this is the CoUrt 

of the ^-•~-" 



LORD WALTER'S WIFE. 

ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 

"But why do you go?*' said the lady, while both 

sate under the yew, 
And her eyes were alive in their depth, as the 

kraken beneath the sea-blue. 

"Because I fear you," he answered; — ^because 

you are far too fair, 
And able to strangle my soul in a mesh of your 

gold-colored hair." 

"O that," she said, "is no reason I Such knots are . 

quickly undoile. 
And too much beauty, I reckon, is nothing but 

too much sun." 

"Yet farewell so," he answered ; — "the sunstroke's 

fatal at times. 
I value your husband. Lord Walter, whose gallop 

rings still from the limes." 
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"O that," she said, "is no reason. You smell a 

rose through a fence : 
If two should smell it, what matter? who 

grumbles, and where's the pretence?" 

"But, I," he replied, "have promised another, 

when love was free. 
To love her alone, alone, who alone and afar 

loves me." 

"Why, that," she said, "is no reason. Love's 

always free, I am told. 
Will you vow to be safe from the headache on 

Tuesday, and think it will hold?" 

"But you," he replied, "have a daughter, a young 

little child, who was laid 
In your lap to be pure ; so I leave you : the angels 

would make me afraid." 

"O that," she said, "is no reason. The angels 

keep out of the way ; 
And Dora, the child, observes nothing, although 

you should please me and stay.' 

At which he rose up in his anger, — "Why, now, 

you no longer are fair I 
Why, now, you no longer are fatal, but ugly and 

hateful, I swear." 
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At which she laughed out in her scorn, — "These 

men ! O, these men overnice, 
Who are shocked if a color not virtuous is frankly 

put on by a vice." 

Her eyes blazed upon him — "And you! You 

bring us your vices so near 
That we smell them! You think in our presence 

a thought 'twould defame us to hear ! 

"What reason had you, and what right, — I ap- 
peal to your soul from my life, — 

To find me too fair a woman? Why, sir, I am 
pure, and a wife. 

"Is the day-star too fair up above you? It burns 

you not. Dare you imply 
I brushed you more close than the star does, when 

Walter had set me as high? 

"If a man finds a woman too f ah-, he means simply 

adapted too much 
To uses unlawful and fatal. The praise! — ^shall 

I thank you for such? 

"Too fair?^ — not unless you misuse us! and surely 

if, once in a while. 
You attain to it, straightway you call us no longer 

too fair, but too vile. 
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"A moment, — I pray your attention 1 — I have a 

poor word in my head 
I must utter, though womanly custom would set 

it down better unsaid. 

"You grew, sir, pale to impertinence, once when 
I showed you a ring. 

You kissed my fan when I dropped it. No mat- 
ter 1 I've broken the thing. 

"You did me the honor, perhaps, to be moved at 

my side now and then 
In the senses, — ^a vice, I have heard, which is 

common to beasts and some men. 

"Love's a virtue for heroes!— *s white as the snow 

on high hills. 
And immortal as every great soul is that strug^ 

gles, endures, and fulfils. 

"I love my Walter profoundly, — ^you, Maude, 

though you faltered a week. 
For the sake of . . . what was it? an eyebrow? or, 

less still, a mole on a cheek? 

"And since, when all's said, you're too noble to 

stoop to the frivolous cant 
About crimes irresistible, virtues that swindle, 

betray, and supplant. 
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"I've determined to prove to yourself that, what- 

e'er you might dream or avow 
By illusion, you wanted precisely no more of me 

than you have now. 

"There! Look me full in the facel — ^in the face. 

Understand, if you can, 
That the eyes of sudi women as I am are clean 

as the paJm of a man. 

"Drop his hand, you insult him. Avoid us for 
fear we should ^cost you a scar, — 

You take us for harlots, I tell you, and not for the 
women we are. 

"You wronged me : but then I considered . . 

there's Walter 1 And so at the end, 
I vowed that he should not be mulcted, by me, 

in the hand of a friend. 

"Have I hurt you indeed? We are quits then. 

Nay, friend of my Walter, be mirte ! 
Come, Dora, my darling, my angel, and help me 

to ask him to dine." 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

ClrishMelodiesr) 

'Tis believed that this harp which I wake now for 

thee 
Was a siren of old who sung under the sea ; 
And who often at eve through the bright billow 

roved 
To meet on the green shore a youth whom she 

loved. 

But she loved him in vain, for he left her to weep, 
And in tears all the night her gold ringlets to 

steep. 
Till Heaven looked with pity on true love so 

warm. 
And changed to this soft harp the sea-maiden's 

formi 

Still her bosom rose fair — still her cheek smiled 

the same — 
While her sea-beauties gracefully curled round 

the frame; 
And her hair, shedding tear-drops from all its 

bright rings. 
Fell over her white arm, to make the gold strings ! 
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Hence it came that this soft harp so long hath 

been known 
To mingle love's language with sorrow's sad tone ; 
Till thou didst divide them, and teach the fond lay 
To be love when I'm near thee and grief when 

away! 



LOCHINVAB. 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

(Lady Heron's Song.) 

O, yomig Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the 

best; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had 

none, 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochin- 
var. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for 

stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was 

none ; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 
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For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, 
Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and all : 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his 

sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 

word,) 
"O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, yomig Lord Lochin- 

var?"— 

"I long wooed your daughter, my suit you 

denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 

tide; — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lodiin- 

var." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet : the knight took it up. 
He quaff 'd off the wine, and he threw down the 
cup. 
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She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to 

sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could 

bar, — 
"Now tread we a measure!" said young Lodiin- 

var. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While hex mother did fret, and her father did 
fume; 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere bet- 
ter by far. 

To have match'd our fair cousin with youn^ 
Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hamd, and one word in her ear. 
When they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger 

stood near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
"She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth 

young Lochinvar. 
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There was mounting 'mong Greemes of the Neth- 

erby clan; 
Forsters, Fenwieks, and Musgraves, they rode 

and they ran : 
There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lodiin- 

var? 



THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 

(A domestic legend of the reign of Queen Arme.) 

"Hail, wedded love! mysterious tie!'' 

Thomson — or Somebody^ 

RICHABD HARRIS BARHAM 
(THOMAS INGOLDSBY.) 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim. 

The Lady Jane was fair. 
And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb. 
And his cough was short, and his eyes were dim, 
And he wore green "specs," with a tortoise-shell 

rim. 
And his hat was remarkably broad in the brim. 
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And she was uncommonly fond of him,— 
And they were a loving pair! — 
And the name and the fame 
Of the Knight and his Dame, 

Were everywhere hailed with the loudest acclaim. 



Now Sir Thomas the Good, 

Be it well understood. 
Was a man of very contemplative mood, — 

He would pore by the hour. 

O'er a weed or a flower. 
Or the slugs that come crawling out after a 

shower ; 
Black-beetles and Bumble-bees, Blue-bottle flies 
And Moths, were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An "Industrious Flea" he'd by no means despise, 
While an "Old Daddy-long-legs," whose "long 

legs" and thighs 
Passed the common in shape or in color or size. 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 

Well, it happened one day, — 

I really Can't say 
The particular month ; but I think 'twas in May, 
'Twas, I know, in the Springtime, — ^when "Na- 
ture looks gay," 
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As the Poet observes, — ^and on tree-top and spray 

The dear little dickey-birds carol away ; 

When the grass is so green, and the sun is so 

bright. 
And all things are teeming with life and with 

Hght,— 
That the whole of the house was thrown into 

affright. 
For no soul could conceive what was gone with 

the Knight I 

It seems he had taken 

A light breakfast, — ^bacon. 
An eggy — ^with a little broiled haddock, — at most 
A round and a half of some hot buttered toast. 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast. 

And then — let me see! — 

He had two, perhaps three. 
Cups (with sugar and cream) of strong gun- 
powder tea, 
With a spoonful in each of some chwce eau de 

vie, — 
Which with nine out of ten would perhaps dis- 
agree. — 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix "black" with our "Hyson,'* 
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Neither having the nerves of a bull or a bison, 
And both hating brandy like what some call 
pison. 

No matter for that, — 
He had called for his hat. 
With the brim that IVe said was so broad and so 

flat, 
And his ''specs'' with the tortoise-shell rim, and 

his cane 
With the crutch-handled top, whidi he used to 

sustain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and 

his grubs. 
Thus armed, he set out on a ramble, — ^alackl 
He set out, poor dear soul! — ^but he never came 

back! 

The morning dawned, — ^and the next, — ^and the 

next. 
And all in the mansion were still perplexed; 



Up came running a man, at a deuce of a pace. 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Whidi always betokens dismay or disaster, 
Crying out, — 'twas the gardener, — ^'O Ma'am! 
we've found Master!" 
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"Where? where?" screamed the lady; and Echo 
screamed, "Where?" 

The man couldn't say "There 1" 
He had no breath to spare. 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
By pointing, — he pointed, alas 1 to the pond. 
'Twas e'en so, — ^poor dear knight! — with his 

"specs" and his hat 
He'd gone poking his nose into this and to that. 
When, close to the side 
Of the bank, he espied 
An "uncommon fine" tadpole, remarkably fatl 
He stooped; — ^and he thought her 
His own; — he had caught her! 
Got hold of her tail, — ^and to land almost brought 

her. 
When — ^he plumped head and heels into, fifteen 
feet water ! 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim. 

The Lady Jane was fair, 
Alas, for Sir Thomas ! — she grieved for 

him. 
As she saw two serving-men. sturdy of 
limb, 
His body between them bear: 
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She sobbed and she sighed, she lamented and 
cried, 

For of sorrow brimful was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she'd have fallen down 
and died 

If Captain MacBride 
Had not been by her side, 

With the gardener ; they both their assistance 

supplied, 
And managed to hold her up. 

But, when she "comes to," 
O, 'tis shocking to view 
The sight which the corpse reveals ! 

Sir Thomas's body. 
It looked so odd, — ^he 
Was half eaten up by the eels ! 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes. 
Were all gnawled through and through I 
And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew ; 

And from each of his pockets they pulled out two I 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few. 

As well we may suppose ; 
For when he came running to give the alarm 
He had six in the basket that hung on his arm. 
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Good Father John 

Was summoned anon; 

Holy water was sprinkled. 

And little bells tinkled, 

And tapers were lighted, 

And incense ignited. 
And masses were sung, and masses were said. 
All day, for the quiet repose of the dead. 
And all night no one thought about going to bed. 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim. 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind, — or what's mudi the 

same. 
Had thought about — once more ''changing her 
name." 
And she said, with a pensive air. 
To Thompson the valet, while taking away. 
When supper was over, the cloth and the tray, — 

"Eels a many 
I Ve ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before! — 
They're a fish, too, of which I'm remarkably 

fond. — 
Gk), pop Sir Thomas again in the pond ; 

Poor dear I — he'ix catch us some moee/*' 
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LOVE FROM THE NORTH. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

I had a love in soft south land. 

Beloved through April far in May ; 
He waited on my lightest breath, 
* And never dared to say me nay. 

He saddened if my cheer was sad, 

But gay he grew if I was gay ; 
We never differed on a hair, 

My yes his yes, my nay his nay. 

The wedding hour was come, the aisles 
Were flushed with sun and flowers that day; 

I pacing balanced in my thoughts : 

"It's quite too late to think of nay." — 

My bridegroom answered in his turn, 
Myself had almost answered "Yea:" 

When through the flashing nave I heard 
A struggle and resounding "Nay." 

Bridesmaids and bridegroom shrank in fear. 
But I stood high who stood at bay : 

"And if I answer yea, fair sir. 
What man art thou to bar with nay?" 
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He was a strong man from the north, 

Light-locked, with eyes of dangerous grey 

"Put yea by for another time 

In which I will not say thee nay." 

He took me in his strong white arms, 

He bore me on his horse away 
O'er crag, morass, and hair-breadth pass. 

But never asked me yea or nay. 

He made me fast with book and bell, 
With links of love he makes me stay : 

Till now IVe neither heart nor power 
Nor will nor wish to say him nay. 



THE PHILOSOPHER'S SCALES. 

JANE TAYLOE. 

A monk, when his rites sacerdotal were o'er. 

In the depth of his cell with his stone-covered 

floor, 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain. 
Once formed the contrivance we now shall ex- 
plain ; 
But whether by magic's or alchemy's powers 
We know not; indeed, 'tis no business of ours. 
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Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 
At last, that he brought his invention to bear. 
In youth 'twas projected, but years stole away. 
And ere 'twas complete he was wrinkled and 

gray; 
But success is sectire, unless energy fails ; 
And at length he produced the philosopher's 

SCALES. 

"What were they?" you ask. You shall pres- 
ently see ; 
These scales were not made to weigh sugar and 

tea. 
O no ; for such properties wondrous had they. 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could 

weigh. 
Together with articles small or immense. 
From mountains or planets to atoms of sense. 

Naught was there so bulky but there it would lay. 
And naught so ethereal but there it would stay. 
And naught so reluctant but in it must go : 
All which some examples more clearly will show. 

The first thing he weighed was the head of Vol- 
taire, 

Which retained all the wit that had ever been 
there. 
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As a weight, he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf. 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief ; 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell 
That it bounced like a ball on the roof of the cell. 

One time he put in Alexander the Great, 

With the garment that Dorcas had made for a 

weight; 
And though clad in armor from sandals to crown. 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 

A long row of almshouses, amply endowed 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud, 
Next loaded one scale; while the other was 

pressed 
By those mites the poor widow dropped into the 

chest: 
Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce. 
And down, down the farthing-worth came with a 

bounce. 

By further experiments (no matter how) 

He found that ten chariots weighed less than one 

plough; 
A sword with gilt trapping rose up in the scale, 
Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail ; 
A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weighed less than a widow's uncrystallized tear. 
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A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 
When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale; 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl. 
Ten counsellors' wigs, full of powder and curl. 
All heaped in one balance and swinging from 

thence. 
Weighed less than a few grains of candor and 

sense; 



A first- water diamond, with brilliants begirt. 
Than one good potato just washed from the dirt; 
Yet not moimtains of silver and gold could suf- 
fice 
One pearl to outweigh, — 'twas the peabl of 

GREAT PRICE. 

Last of all, the whole world was bowled in at the 

grate. 
With the soul of a beggar to serve as a weight. 
When the former sprang up with so strong a re- 

bufi^ 
That it made a vast rent and escaped at the roof I 
When balanced in air, it ascended on high, 
And sailed up aloft, a baUoon in the sky ; 
While the scale with the soul in't so mightily fell 
That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell. 
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THE LADY'S YES. 

ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 

"Yes," I answered you last night; 

'*No," this morning, sir, I say: 
Colors seen by candle-light 

Will not look the same by day. 

When the viols played their best. 
Lamps above and laughs below. 

Love me sounded like a jest. 
Fit for yes or fit for no. 

Call me false or call me free. 
Vow, whatever light may shine,- 

No man on your face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 

Y^t the sin is on us both ; 

Time to dance is not to woo ; 
Wooing light makes fickle troth. 

Scorn of me recoils on yaii. 

Learn to win a lady's faith 
Nobly as the thing is high, 

Bravely, as for life and death. 
With a loyal gravity. 
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Letd her from the festive boards. 

Point her to the starry iddes; 
Guard her by your truthful words, 

Pure from leourtship's flatteries. 

By your truth she shall be true. 

Ever true, as wives of yore ; 
And her yes^ once said to you. 

Shall be Yes for evermore. 



A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME. 

Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 

A hundred vears to come? 
Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 

A hundred years to come? 
Pale, trembling age and fiery youth. 
And childhood with his brow of truth. 
The rich and poor, on land, on sea. 
Where will the mighty millions be, 

A himdred years to come ? 

We all within our graves shall sleep, 

A hundred vears to come ; 
No living soul for us will weep, 

A hundred years to come. 
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But other men our land will till, 
And others then our streets will fill, 
And other words will sing as gay, 
And bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred vears to come. 



THE WELCOME. 

THOMAS DAVIS. 

Come in the evening, or come in the morning ; 
Come when you're looked for, or come without 

warning ; 
Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you. 
And the oftener you come here, the more I'll 

adore youl 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted; 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever. 
And the linnets are singing, "True lovers don't 

sever!" 

I'll pull you sweet flowers to wear if you choose 

them, 
Or, after you've kissed them, they'll lie on my 

bosom ; 
I'll fetch from the moimtain its breeze to inspire 

you; 
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I'll fetch from my fancy a tale that won't tire 

you. 
Oh I yopr step's like the rain to the summer-vexed 

farmer. 
Or sabre and shield to a knight without armor ; 
I'll sing you sweet songs till the stars rise above 

me, 
Then, wandering, I'll wish you in silence to love 

me. 

We'll look through the trees at the cliflp and the 
eyrie ; 

We'll tread round the rath on the track of the' 
fairy; 

We'll look on the stars and well list to the river. 

Till you ask of your darling what gift you can 
give her. 

Oh I she'll whisper you, — "Love as undiangeably 
beaming. 

And trust, when in secret most tunefully stream- 
ing 

Till the starlight of heaven above us shall quiver. 

As our souls flow in one down eternity's river." 

So come in the evening, or come in the morning; 
Come when you're looked for, or come without 
warning; 
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Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you. 
And the oftener you come, the more I'll adore 

youl 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted ; 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than 

ever, 
And the linnets are singing, "True lovers don't 

sever I" 



IRISH LOFE'SONG. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 

Would God I were that tender apple-blossom, 
Floating and falling from the twisted bough. 

To lie and faint within your silken bosom, 
As that does now! 

Or would I were a little burnished apple 
For you to pluck me, gliding by so cold. 

While sun and shade your robe of lawn will 
dapple. 
Your hair's spun gold. 

Yea, would to God I were among the roses 
That lean to kiss you as you float between I 

While on the lowest branch a bud uncloses 
To touch you. Queen t 
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Nay, since you will not love, would I were grow- 
ing 

A happy daisy in the garden-path ; 
That so your silver foot might press me going. 

Even unto death I 



WHERE SHALL THE LOVER REST? 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

Where shall the lover rest 

Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden's breast 

Parted forever? 
Where, through groves deep and high 

Sounds the far billow. 
Where early violets die 

Under tlie willow. 
Eleu loro 

Soft shall be his pillow. 

There, through the summer day 

Cool streams are laving : 
There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 



i 
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There thy rest shalt thou take. 

Parted forever. 
Never again to wake 

Never, O never I 
Eleu loro 

Never, O never I . 

Where shall the traitor rest. 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast. 

Ruin, and leave her? 
In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying. 
Where mingles war's rattle 

With groans of the dying; 
Eleu loro 

There shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap 

Ere life be parted : 
Shame and dishonor sit 

By his grave ever; 
Blessing shall hallow it 

Never, O never ! 
Eleu loro 

Never, O never I 



S3 
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ON ALL SOULS NIGHT. 

DORA SI6ERSON. 

mother, mother, I swept the hearth, I set his 

chair and the white board spread, 

1 prayed for his coming to our kind Lady when 

Death's sad doors would let out the dead ; 
A strange wind rattled the window-pane, and 

down the lane a dog howled on, 
I called his name and the candle flame burnt dim, 

pressed a liand the door-latch upon. 
Deelish I Deelish ; my woe forever that I could not 

sever coward flesh from fear. 
I called his name and the pale Ghost came ; but I 

was afraid to meet mv dear. 

mother, mother, in tears I checked the sad hours 

past of the year that's o'er, 
Till by God's grace I might see his face and hear 

the sound of his voice once more ; 
The chair I set from the cold and wet, he took 

when he came from unknown skies 
Of the land of the dead, on my bent brown head 

I felt the reproach of his saddened eyes ; 

1 closed my lids on my heart's desire, crouched by 

the fire, my voice was dumb. 
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At my clean-swept hearth he had no mirth, and at 

my table he broke no crumb. 
Deelish 1 Deelish ; my woe forever that I could not 

sever coward flesh from fear. 
His chair put aside when the young cock cried, 

and I was afraid to meet my dear. 



THE BOATMAN OF KINSALE. 

THOMAS DAVIS. 

His kiss is sweet, his word is kind, 

His love is rich to me ; 
I could not in a palace find 

A truer Love than he. 
The eagle shelters not his nest 

From hurricane and hail 
More bravely than he guards my breast. 

The boatman of Kinsale. 

The wind that round the Fastnet sweeps 

Is not a whit more pure. 
The goat that down Knock Sheehy leaps 

Has not a foot more sure. 
No firmer hand nor freer eye 

E'er faced an autimui gale. 
De Courcy's heart is not so high. 

The Boatman of Kinsale. 
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The brawling squires may heed him not 

The dainty stranger sneer. 
But who will dare to hurt our cot 

When Miles O'Hea is here? 
The scarlet soldiers pass along. 

They'd like but fear to rail — 
His blood is hot, his blow is strong, 

The Boatman of Kinsale. 

His hooker's in the Scilly van 

When seines are in the foam ; 
But money never made the man. 

Nor wealth a happy home. 
So blest with love and liberty. 

While he can trim a sail. 
He'll trust in God, and cling to me, 

The Boatman of Kinsale. 



AN ERRAND. 

JANE BAELOW. 



I slept ; and where her lonely flower-knots gleam 
My dear lost Love I saw anear my side. 

Yet knew our fate ; since in my dreamiest dream 
How should I once forget that Norah died? 



i 
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» 

But by a blossomed briar methought she stood 

Whereon the rose's dawn was fair to see ; 
And : ''Bend the spray," she said, ''and this small 
bud 

It lifts so high above us, pluck for me. 
"This is the flower I ever loved of yore, 

This little rose, that where its petals part 
Is all a-flush within as if it bore 

A rosier rose's shadow at its heart." 

Then, "O my love," I said, "needs must there be 
In thy dread world unwist of mortal eyes 

Full many a wondrous bloom, and worthier thee 
Than aught that drinks the light of these dim 
skies!" 

"Most fair," quoth she, "untouched of change 
that mars, 

I see them shine ; yet this I chide in all. 
That steadfast bides their beautv as a star's. 

Nor ever a glow will fade, a leaf will fall. 

"For so, Beloved, I still have vainly sought, 
And missed in sheeniest sheen, in sweetest 
sweet, 

A symbol of the old life's bliss pain- fraught — 
Thine yet — where all delight doth fail and fleet. 
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"Hence, for the old days' sake, from that far land 
To clasp these flowers a weary way fare I, 

Because their deathward drooping in my hand 
Breathes memory of om* love that shall not 
die." 



'TWAS PRETTY TO BE IN 
BALLINDERRY. 

ALFRED PEBCEYAL GRAVES. 

'Twas pretty to be in Ballinderry, 
'Twas pretty to be in Aghalee, 
'Twas prettier to be in little Ram's Island, 
Trysting under the ivy treel 

Ochone, ochone! 

Ochone, ochone 1 
For often I roved in little Ram's Island, 
Side by side with Phelimy Hyland, 
And still he'd court me, and I'd be coy. 
Though at heart I loved him, my handsome boy ! 

"I'm going," he sighed, "from Ballinderry 

Out and across the stormy sea ; 
Then if in your heart you love me, Mary, 
Open your arms at last to me." 
Ochone, ochone! 
Ochone, ochone! 
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I opened my arms, bow well be knew mel 
I opened my arms and took bim to me; 
And tbere in tbe glonn of the groaning mast 
We kissed our first and we kissed our last 

Twas happy to be in litUe Ram's Island, 

But now 'tis as sad as sad can be; 
For tbe ship tbat sailed with Phelimy Hyland 
Is smik for ever beneath tbe sea. 
Ochone, ochonel 
Odxxie, ocbonel 
And 'tis ob! but I wear the weeping willow 
And wander alone by the lonesome billow. 
And cry to him over tbe cruel sea, 
"Fbdimy Hyland, come back to me!" 



'^^DER MY WINDOW. 

THOSUS WESTWOOD. 

Evindow, under my window, 

; Midsummer weather, 

girls with flutterinfj* curls 

d fro together: — 

[ with her bonnet of satin a 

with her mantle of silver-green, 

e with her scarlet feather. 
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Under my window, under my window. 

Leaning stealthily over, 
Merry and clear, the voice I hear, 

Of each glad-hearted rover. 
Ah ! shy little Kate, she steals my roses ; 
And Maud and Bell twine wreaths and posies. 

As merrv as bees in clover. 

Under my window, imder my window, | 

In the blue Midsummer weather. 
Stealing slow, on a hushed tiptoe, 

I catch them all together : — 
Bell with her bonnet of satin sheen, 
And Maud with her mantle of silver-green. 

And Kate with the scarlet feather. 

» 

Under my window, under my window. 
And off through the orchard closes; 

While Maud she flouts, and Bell she pouts, 
They scamper and drop their posies ; 

But dear little Kate takes naught amiss. 

And leaps in my arms with a loving kiss. 
And I give her all my roses. 
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THE MOUSE AND THE CAKE. 

ELIZA COOK. 

A mouse found a beautiful piece of plum-cake, 
The richest and sweetest that mortal could make ; 
'Twas heavy with citron and fragrant with spice. 
And covered with sugar all sparkling as ice. 

"My stars I" cried the mouse, while his eye beamed 

with glee, 
"Here's a treasure IVe found; what a feast it will 

be: 
But, hark I there's a noise, 'tis my brothers at play ; 
So I'll hide with the cake, lest they wander this 

way. 

"Not a bit shall they have, for I know I can eat 
Every morsel myself, and I'll have such a treat;** 
So off went the mouse, as he held the cake fast ; 
While his hungry young brothers went scamper- 
ing past. 

He nibbled, and nibbled, and panted, but still 
He kept gulping it down till he made himself ill; 
Yet he swallowed it all, and 'tis easy to guess. 
He was soon so unwell that he groaned with dis- 
tress. 
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His family heard him, and as he grew worse, 
They sent for the doctor, who made him rehearse 
How he'd eaten the cake to the very last crumb ; 
Without gi^ang his playmates and relatives some. 

"Ah me!" cried the doctor, "advice is too late, 
You must die before long, so prepare for your 

fate; 
If you had but divided *the cake with your 

brothers, 
'Twould have done you no harm, and been good 

for the others. 

"Had you shared it, the treat had been wholesome 

enough ; 
But eaten by onej it was dangerous stuff ; 
So prepare for the worst;" and the word had 

scarce fled. 
When the doctor turned round, and the patient 

was dead. 

Now all little people the lesson may take. 

And some large ones may learn from the mouse 

and the caktf : 
Not to be over-selfish with what we may gain ; 
Or the best of our pleasures may turn into pain. 



i 
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THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER, 

JAHES T. FIELDS. 

We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep — 

It was midnight on the waters 
And a storm was on the deep. 

'Tis a. fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 

And to bear the rattling trumpet 
Thxmder "Cut away the mast!" 

So we shuddered there in silence — 
For the stoutest held bis breath. 

While the hungry sea was roaring. 
And the breakers talked with death. 

As there we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 

"We are lost I" the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 

But his httle daughter whispered, 
she took his icy band: 
(Jod upon the ocean, 
t the same as on the land?" 
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/Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the mom was shining clear. 



THE PILOT. 

THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

O, pilot! 'tis a fearful night, — ^there's danger on 

the deep; 
I'll come and pace the deck with thee, — I do not 

dare to sleep. 
Go down ! the sailor cried, go down ; this is no 

place for thee : 
Fear not ; but trust in Providence, wherever thou 

mayst be. 

Ah! pilot, dangers often met we all are apt to 

slight. 
And thou hast known these raging waves but to 

subdue their might 
It is not apathy, he cried, that gives this strength 

to me: 
Fear not ; but trust in Providence, wherever thou 

mayst be. 
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On such a night the sea engulfed my father's 

lifeless form; 
My only brother's boat went down in just so wild 

a storm ! 
And such, perhaps, may be my fate; but still I 

say to thee, 
Fear not ; but trust in Providence, wherever thou 

mayst be. 



THE VOYAGE WITH THE NAUTILUS. 

MARY Howrrr. 

I made myself a little boat. 

As trim as trim could be ; 
I made it of a great pearl shell 

Found in the Indian Sea. 

I made my masts of wild sea-rush 

That grew on a secret shore, 
And the scarlet plume of the halcyon 

Was the pleasant flag I bore. 

For my sails I took the butterfly's wings ; 

For my ropes the spider's Une; 
And that mariner old, the Nautilus, 

To steer me over the brine. 
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For he had sailed six thousand years, 

And knew each isle and bay ; 
And I thought that we, in my little boat, 

Could merrily steer away. 

The stores I took were plentiful : 

The dew as it sweetly fell ; 
And the honey that was hoarded up 

In the wild bee's summer cell. 

"Now steer away, thou helmsman good. 

Over the waters free ; 
To the charmed Isle of the Seven Kings, 

That lies in the midmost sea." 

He spread the sail, he took the helm ; 

And, long ere evfer I wist. 
We had sailed a league, we had reached the isle 

That lay in the golden mist. 

The charmed Isle of the Seven Kings, 

'Tis a place of wondrous spell ; 
And all that happed uiito me there 

In a printed book I'll tell. 

Said I, one day, to the Nautilus, 

As we stood on the strand, 
"Unmoor my ship, thou helmsman good. 

And steer me back to land ; 
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''For my mother, I know, is sick at heart. 

And longs my face to see. 
What ails thee now, thou Nautilus? 

Art slow to sail with me? 
Up! do my will; the wind is fresh, 

So set the vessel free/* 

He turned the helm ; away we sailed 

Towards the setting sun : 
The flying-fish were swift of wing, 

But we outsped each one. 

And on we went for seven days. 
Seven days without a night ; 

We followed the sun still on and on. 
In the glow of his setting light. 

Down and down went the setting sun. 
And down and down went we ; 

'Twas a splendid sail for seven days 
On a smooth descending sea. 

On a smooth, descending sea we sailed. 
Nor breeze the water curled : 

My brain grew sick, for I saw we sailed 
On the down-hill of the world. 
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"Grood friend," said I to the Nautilus, 

"Can this the right course be? 
And shall we come again to land?" 

But answer none made he ; 
And I saw a laugh in his fishy eye 

As he turned it up to me. 

So on we went ; but soon I heard 

A sound as when winds blow, 
And waters wild are timtibled down 

Into a gulf below. 

And on and on flew the little bark, 

As a fiend her course did urge ; 
And I saw, in a moment, we must hang 

Upon the ocean's verge, 

I snatched down the sails, I snapped the ropes, 

I broke the masts in twain ; 
But on flew the bark and 'gainst the rocks 

Like a living thing did strain. 

"Thou steered us wrong, thou helmsman vile I" 

Said I to the Nautilus bold; 
"We shall down the gulf; we're dead men both! 

Dost know the course we hold?" 
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I seized the helm with a sudden jerk, 
And we wheeled round like a bird ; 

But I saw the Gulf of Eternity, 
And the tideless waves I heard. 

''Good master," said the Nautilus, 
"I thought you might desire 

To have some wondrous thing to tell 
Beside your mother's fire. 

"What's sailing on a summer sea? 

As well sail on a pool ; 
Oh, but I know a thousand things 

That are wild and beautiful ! 

"And if you wish to see them now. 
You've but to say the word." 

"Have done !" said I to the Nautilus, 
"Or I'll throw thee overboard. 

"Have done!" said I, "thou mariner old, 
And steer me back to land." 

No other word spake the Nautilus, 
But took the helm in hand. 

I looked up to the lady moon. 
She was like a glow-worm's spark ; 

And never a star shone down to us 
Through the sky so high and dark. 
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We had no mast, we had no ropes, 

And every sail was rent ; 
And the stores I brought from the charmed isle 

In the seven days' sail were spent. 

But the Nautilus was a patient thing, 

And steered with all his might 
On the up-hill sea ; and he never slept, 

But kept the course aright. 

And for thrice seven nights we sailed and sailed ; 

At length I saw the bay 
Where I built my ship, and my mother's house 

'Mid the green hills where it lay.. 

"Farewell!" said I to the Nautilus, 

And leaped upon the shore ; 
"Thou art a skilful mariner. 

But I'll sail with thee no morel" 
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BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

CHABUSS WOLFE. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. 
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We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning, — 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless cofBn enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud, we bound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak aroimd him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; • 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er 
his head, 

And we far away on the billow I 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But nothing he'll reck, if they'll let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. . ^ 
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But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the clock told the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone in his glory. 



THE MARRIAGE OF SIR JOHN 

SMITH. 

PH(£B£ CAREY. 

Not a sigh was heard, nor a funeral tone. 
As the man to his bridal we hurried ; 

Not a woman discharged her farewell groan. 
On the spot where the fellow was married. 

We married him just about eight at night. 

Our faces paler turning. 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the gas-lamp^ <5teady burning. 
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No useless watch-chain covered his vest. 

Nor over-dressed we found him ; 
But he looked like a gentleman wearing his best. 

With a few of his friends around him. 

Few and short were the things we said. 
And we spoke, not a word of sorrow, 

But we silently gazed on the man that was wed. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we silently stood about. 

With spite and anger dying, 
How the merest stranger had cut us out. 

With only half our trying. 

Lightly we'll talk of the fellow that's gone. 

And oft for the past upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck if we let him live on, 

In the house where his wife conveyed him. 

But our heavy task at length was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the spiteful squib and pun 
The girls were sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we turned to go, — 
We had struggled, and we were human ; 

We shed not a tear, and we spoke not our woe. 
But we left him alone with his woman. 
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LORD ULLEN'S DAUGHTER. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

A diieftain to the Highlands bound 

Cries, ''Boatman, do not tarry. 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 

To row us o'er the f erry.^ 



99 



"Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?" 

"Q, I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 
And this Lord Ullen's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together; 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood will stain the heather. 

"His horsemen fast behind us ride, — 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover?" 

« 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
"I'll go, my chief, — I'm ready, — 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady ! 
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"And, by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So, though the waves are raging white, 
I^Jl row you o*er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still, as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, . 

Adown the glen rode armed men, — 
Their trampling soimded nearer. 



Ci 



O, haste thee, haste," the lady cries. 
Though tempests round us gather; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, — 

When, O, too strong for human hand 
The tempest gathered o'er her! 

And still they rowed, amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullen readied that fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 
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For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover ; ♦ 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 






Come back! come back!" he cried in grief, 
Across this stormy water ; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, — 
My daughter! O my daughter!" 

'Twas vain ; the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his child,— 

And he was left lamenting. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN'S 

NEST. 

ELIZABETH B. BEOWNING. 

Little EUie sits alone 

'Mid the beeches of a meadow 

• 

By a stream-side on the grass. 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and face. 
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She has thrown her bonnet by. 
And her feet she has been, dipping 
In the shallow water's flow : 
Now she holds them nakedly 

In her hands, all sleek and dripping. 
While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly uses 
Fills the silenee like a speech 
While she thinks what shall be done. 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 
For her future within retLch. 

Little Ellie in her smile 

Chooses — "I will have a lover, 
Riding on a steed of steeds : 
He shall love me without guile, 
And to him I will discover 

The swan's nest among the reeds. 

"And the steed shall be red-roan. 
And the lover shall be noble. 

With an eye that takes the breath : 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 
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"And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure. 

And the mane shall swim the wind ; 
And the hoofs along the sod 

Shall flash onward and keep measure, 
Till the shepherds look behind. 

**But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 
When he gazes in my face : 
He will say, *0 Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in. 
And I kneel here for thy grace 1' 

'"Then, ay, then he shall kneel low. 
With the red-roan steed anear him 
Which shall seem to understand. 
Till I answer, 'Rise and go! 

For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

"Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a ye8 I must not say, 
Nathless maiden-brave, 'Farewell,' 
I will utter, and dissemble — 
'Light to-morrow with to-day!' 
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''Then hell ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the river. 
There to put away all wrong; 
To make straight distorted wills. 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Whidi the wicked bear along. 

''Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain 
And kned down beside my feet — 
'Lo, my master sends this gage. 
Lady, for thy pity's counting I 
What wilt thou exchange for it?' 

"And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon. 
And the second time, a glove; 
But the third time — I may bend 

From my pride, and answer— Tardon, 
If he comes to take my love.' 

"Then the young foot-page will run, 
Then my lover will ride faster, 
Till he kneeleth at my knee : 

'I am a duke's eldest son, 

Thousand serfs do call me master, 
But, O Love, I love but thee!* 
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''He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover 

Through the crowds that praise his deeds ; 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto Mm I will discover 
That swan's nest among the reeds." 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended rose up gaily. 

Tied the bcmnet, donned the shoe. 
And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily. 
What more eggs were with the two. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse. 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted, 
Where the osier pathway leads. 
Fast the boughs she stoops — and stops. 
Lo, the wild swan had deserted. 
And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

Ellie went home sad and slow. 
If she found tlie lover ever. 
With his red-roan steed of steeds. 
Sooth I know not ; but I know 
She could never show him — never. 
That swan's nest among the reeds I 
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JOHN THOMPSON'S DAUGHTER. 

PHCEBE CASEY. 

A fellow near Kentucky's dime 
Cries, "'Boatman, do not tarry. 

And I'll give thee a silver dime 
To row us o'er the ferry." 



"Now, who would cross the Ohio, 
This dark and stormy water?" 

*'0, I am this young lady's beau. 
And she John Thompson's daughter. 

"We've fled before her father's spite 

With great precipitation, 
And should he find us here to-night, 

I'd lose my reputation. 

"They've missed the girl and purse beside. 
His horsemen hard have pressed me, 

And who will cheer my bonny bride. 
If yet they shall arrest me?" 

Out spoke the boatman then in time, 
"You shall not fail, don't fear it; 

I'll go, not for your silver dime. 
But for your manly spirit. 
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"And by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
For though a storm is coming on, 

I'll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the wind more fiercely rose, 

The boat was at the landing. 
And with the drenching rain their clothes 

Grew wet where they were standing. 

But still as wilder rose the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer. 

Just back a piece came the police. 
Their tramping sounded nearer. 

"Oh, haste thee, haste I" the lady cries, 

"It's anything but funny; 
I'll leave the light of loving eyes. 

But not my father's money!" 

And still they hurried in the face 

Of wind and rain unsparing; 
John Thompson reached the landing-place. 

His wrath was turned to swearing. 

For by the lightning's angry flash. 

His child he did discover; 
One lovely hand held all the cash, 
- And one was round her lover I 
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''Come back, come back/' he cried in woe, 

Across the stormy water ; 
"But leave the purse, and you may go. 

My daughter, O my daughter I" 



'Twas vain ; they reached the other shore, 
(Such dooms the Fates assign us,) 

The gold he piled went with his child, 
And he was left there, minus. 



THE WEIRD LADY. 

CHARLES KIN6SLEY. 

The swevens came up round Harold the Earl, 

Like motes in the sunn^ beam ; 
And over him stood the Weird Lady, 
In her charmed castle over the sea. 

Sang "Lie thou still and dream." 

"Thy steed is dead in his stall. Earl Harold, 

Since thou hast been with me; 
The rust has eaten thy harness bright. 
And the rats have eaten thy greyhound light, 

That was so fair and free." 
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Mary Mother she stooped from heaven ; 
She wakened Earl Harold out of his sweven. 

To don his harness on ; 
And over the land and over the sea 
He wended abroad to his own countrie, 

A weary way to gon. 

O but his beard was white with eld. 

Oh but his hair was gray ; 
He stumbled on by stock and stone, 
And as he journeyed he made his moan 

Along that weary way. 

Earl Harold came to his castle wall ; 

The gate was burnt with fire ; 
Roof and rafter were fallen down, 
The folk were strangers all in the town. 

And strangers all in the shire. 

Earl Harold came to a house of nuns. 

And he heard the dead-bell toll ; 
He saw the sexton stand by a grave ; 
*'Now Christ have mercy, who did us save, 

Upon yon fair nun's soul." 



The nuns they came from the convent gate 
By one, by two, by three ; 
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They sang for the soul of a lady bright 
Who died for the love of a traitor knight : 
It was his own lady. 

He stayed the corpse beside the grave ; 

"A sign, a sign r quod he. 
"Mary Mother who rulest heaven. 
Send me a sign if I be forgiven 

By the woman who so loved me." 

A white dove out of the coflSn flew ; 

Earl Harold's mouth it kist ; 
He fell on his face, wherever he stood ; 
And the white dove carried his soul to God 

Or ever the bearers wist. 



THE BROKEN TOKEN, 

(Old English ballad.) 

One summer evening, a maiden fair 
Was walking forth in the balbay air, 
She met a sailor upon the way ; 
"Maiden stay," he whispered, 
'Maiden stay," he whispered, 
'O pretty maiden stay. 



if 
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"Why art thou walking abroad alone? 
The stars are shining, the day is done/' 
O then her tears they began to flow, 

For a dark-eved sailor. 

For a dark-eyed sailor. 

Had filled her heart with woe. 

"Three years are passed since he left this land, 
A ring of gold he took off my hand. 
He broke the token, a half to keep ; 

Half he bade me treasure, 

Half he bade me treasure. 
Then crossed the briny deep." 

"O drive him, damsel, from out your mind, 
For men are changeful as is the wind. 
And love inconstant wiU quickly grow 

Cold as winter morning, 

Cold 83 winter mommg. 
When lands are white with snow.*' 

"Above the snow is the holly seen. 

In bitter blast it abideth green, 

And blood-red drops it as berries bears ; 

So my aching bosom. 

So my aching bosom, 
Its truth and sorrow wears." 
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Then half the ring did the sailor show: 
"Away with weeping and sorrow now I 
In bands of marriage united we, 
Like the Broken Token, 
Like the Broken Token, 
In one shall welded be." 



YOUNG JESSICA. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

Young Jessica sat all the day, 

In love-dreams languishingly pining, 
Her needle bright neglected lay. 

Like truant genius idly shining. 
Jessy, 'tis in idle hearts 

That love and mischief are most nimble ; 
The safest shield against the darts 

Of Cupid, is Minerva's thimble. 

A child who with a magnet play'd, 

And knew its winning ways so wily. 
The magnet near the needle laid. 

And laughing said, *We'll steal it slily." 
The needle, having naught to do. 

Was pleased to let the magnet wheedle. 
Till closer still the tempter drew. 

And off, at length, eloped the needle. 
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Now, had this needle turn'd its eye 

To some gay reticule's construction, 
It ne'er had stray'd from duty's tie, 

Nor felt a magnet's sly seduction. 
Girls would you keep tranquil hearts, 

Your snowy fingers must be nimble ; 
The safest shield against the darts 

Of Cupid, is Minerva's thimble. 



AT THE STAGE DOOR. 

JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 

[From "Lin^s and Rymes/* by special permission of the 

author,] 

The curtain had fallen, the lights were dim. 

The rain came down with a steady pour ; 
A white-haired man, with a kindly face. 

Peered through the panes of the old stage door. 
"I'm getting too old to be drenched like that." 

He muttered, and, turning, met face to face 
The woman, whose genius, an hour before. 

Like a mighty power had filled the place. 

"Yes, much too old," with a smile, she said, 
And she laid her hand on his silver hair ; 

"You shall ride vnih me to your home to-night, 
For that is my carriage standing there." 
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The old door tender stood, doBSng his hat. 
And holding the door, but she would not stir. 

Though he said it was not for the "likes of him 
To ride in a kerridge with such as her." 
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Come, put out your lights," she said to him, 
I've something important I wish to say, 
And I can't stand here in the draught, you know, 

I can tell you much better while on the way." 
So into the carriage the old man crept. 

Thanking her gratefuDy o'er and o'er, 

Till she bade him listen while she would tell 

' A story concerning that old stage*door. 

"It was raining in torrents ten years ago 

This very night, and a friendless child 
Stood shivering there by that old stage-door. 

Dreading her walk, in a night so wild, 
She was only one of the *extra' girls, 

But yoii gave her a nickel to take the car. 
And said, 'Heaven bless ye, my little one. 

Ye can pay me back if ye ever star.' 

"So you cast your bread on the waters then. 
And I pay you back as my heart demands. 

And we're even now — ^no, not quite," she said, 
As she emptied her purse in his trembling 
hands. 
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"And, if ever you're needy and want a friend, 
You know where to come, for your little mite 

Put hope in my heart and made me strive 
To gain the success you have seen to-night." 

Then the carriage stopped at the old man's door, 

And the gas-light shone on him standing there ; 
And he stepped to the curb as she rolled away. 

While his thin lips murmured a fervent prayer. 
He looked at the silver and bills and gold. 

And he said: "She gives all this to me? 
My bread ha^s come back a thousand-fold, 

Grod bless her! Grod bless all such as she." 



TIME. 

BOBERT HEBRICK. 



Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a' flying; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 

To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he's a getting, 
The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he's to setting. 



i^ 
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The age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Time still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 
And while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime. 
You may forever tarry. 



THE PORT O' DREAMS. 

(In Army and Navy Journal.) 

It is just beyond the sky-line 

With its poppy-fields of rest 
Where day's storm-bewildered shallop 

Drops its anchor in the west, 
Where a silent sea of saffron 

Stretches inland toward the streams 
That go glimmering down the valleys 

Of the purple port o' dreams. 

In the far-off gloom behind it 
Earth's dusky boundary lies. 

And a step beyond its outpost 
The hills of heaven rise ; 
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So near that in the glory 

Of theu* mystic haze it seems 
That the dear dead walk beside us 

In the peaceful port o' dreams. 

Oh, strange and wondrous country, 

Hiding close the goals of life, 
Who wins to thee brings courage 

For the long, dull march's strife. 
And the prisoner of living 

Hope's freedom pledge redeems 
In thine endless, boundless radiance. 

Oh, the blissful |)ort o' dreams. 

We have called thee Heart's Desire, 

Or the Island of the Blest, 
And the Land of Finished Stories, 

Oh, dreamland in the west. 
Yet every heart's the bound'ry 

Of thy soul-reposing beams — 
Art thou hope or love or heaven, 

Oh, happy port o' dreams? 

Sail away, oh, weary-hearted. 

To the bayous of release. 
Leave the drums o' life behind you 

At the harbor bar of peace. 
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Come to anchor off the headlands 
Where the light of heaven gleams 

In the haven where ve would be 
Past the purple port o' dreams. 



THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 

EDWIN L. 8ABIN 

{In Youth's Companion.) 

The little country schoolhouse— you 

Remember it ; of course you do 1 

Within the angle snugly set, 

Where two long yellow highways met. 

And saplings planted here and there 

About the yard, and boxed with care 

As if to typify, in turn. 

The youngsters caught and caged, to learn. 

Around, the rolling pastures spread. 
With woodland patches garlanded. 
From which the breezes gladly bore 
Sly invitations to the door. 
Across the sills the bees' soft hum 
Was mingled with the muttered sum. 
And from their covert in the vale 
In plaintive pleading piped the quail. 
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With basket and with pail equipped. 
Clear-eyed, tan-cheeked and berry-lipped. 
Athwart the pastures, -down the road. 
They trudged to learning's poor abode; 
The pink sunbonnet, broad-brimmed straw; 
The bare brown feet that knew no law 
Of fashion's last ; the bundled forms 
That laughed aloud at cold and storms. 

What tales the scarred desks might relate 
Of triumphs gained with book and slate! 
What lore the^ clapboards loose possess 
Of feats at noontime and recess I 
And doomed how of t the panes to see, 
Back up the road, and o'er the lea, 
Haste boy and girl, new worlds to find, 
The little schoolhouse left behind. 

O little country school I In vain 
May critics hold you in disdain. 
The greatest lessons that you taught 
Were not by chalk and pencil wrought. 
As oped your door on fields and sky. 
So, likewise just as wide and high. 
You opened to the eyes of youth 
The principles of love and truth. 
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THERE'S NO SUCH WORD AS ''FAIL. 

The sailor 'mid the crashing wreck. 
While fiercely blows the gale. 

Sings as he treads the lonely deck, 
"There's no sudi word as faill" 

The soldier, as he storms the height 
Where death draws back the veil, 

Shouts, as he presses to the fight, 
"There's no such word as fail!" 

Should waves or tempest toss your bark. 

As o'er life's sea you sail. 
Think, when around you all looks dark, 

"There's no such word as fail!" 

m 
m 

If e'er misfortunes cloud your life. 

Your losses ne'er bewail. 
What if the way's with danger rife? 

"There's no such word as fail!" 

Press onward in your course to fame. 

Though cares your path assail. 
Remember, would you win a name, 
* "There's no such word as fail I" . 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 

O, never despair! for our hopes, oftentime, 
Spring swiftly, as flowers in some tropical clime, 
Where the spot that was barren and scentless at 

night 

Is blooming and fragrant at morning's first light! 

The mariner marks, when the tempest rings loud. 

That the rainbow is brighter, the darker the cloud ; 

Then, up! up! — ^never despair! 

The leaves which the sibyl presented of old. 
Though lessened in ntmiber, were not worth less 

gold; 
And though Fate steal our joys, do not think 

they're the best, — 
The few she has spared may be worth all the rest. 
Good fortune oft comes in adversity's form, 
And the rainbow is brightest when darkest the 

storm; 

Then, up! up! — ^never despair! 

And when all creation was sunk in the flood. 
Sublime o'er the deluge the patriarch stood ! 
Though destruction around him in thunder was 
hurled. 
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Undaunted he looked on the wreck of the world I 
For, high o'er the niin» hung Hope's blessed 

form, — 
The rainbow beamed bright through the gloom of 

the storm 

Then, up! up I — ^never despair I 



EMIR HASSAN. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Emir Hassan, of the prophet's race. 

Asked, with folded hands, the Almighty's grac^j 

Then within the banquet-hall he sat. 

At his meal, upon the embroidered mat. 

There a slave before him placed the food. 
Spilling from the charger, as he stood. 
Awkwardly upon the Emir's breast. 
Drops that foully stained the silken vest. 

To the floor, in great remorse and dread. 
Fell the slave, and thus, beseeching, said: 
"Master, thej^ who hasten to restrain 
Rising wrath, in paradise shall reign." 
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Gentle was the answer Hassan gave: 
"I'm not angry." — "Yet," pursued the slave, 
"Yet doth higher recompense belong 
To the injured who forgives a wrong."— 



"I forgive," said Hassan. "Yet we read,"— 
So the prostrate slave went on to plead, — 
"That a higher seat in glory still 
Waits the man who renders good for ill." — 

"Slave, receive thy freedom, and bdiold 
In thy hand I lay a purse of gold. 
Let me never fail to heed, in aught, 
What the prophet of our God hath taught." 



''THAT LITTLE HATr 

I find it in the garden path, 

Its little crown half full 
Of white flowers ; whereas the rogue 

Who dared my roses pull? 
I find it on the roadside there. 

The flowers tossed away, 
And in the crown, packed carefully, 

A load of stones and clay. 
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I find it in the daisied field, 

Or hidden in the clover, 
Inspected by the wandering bees. 

And crawled by insects over. 
I find it on the old barn floor, 

Or in the manger resting. 
Or swinging from the beams above, 

Where cooing doves are nesting. 

I find it 'neath my busy feet 

Upon the kitchen floor. 
Or lying midway up the stairs. 

Or by my chamber door. 
I find it iriyl find it out, 

'Neath table, lounge, or chair. 
The little shabby brimless thing, 

I find it everywhere 

But on the curly, golden pate 

For which alone 'twas meant. 
That little restless, simny head. 

On mischief always bent. 
Oh I baby boy, this problem solve. 

And tell me, darling, whether 
Yoiu* roguish pate and this old hat 

Were ever seen together? 
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WHAT DID CUPID DO? 

ELLIOTT FLOWEE 

{In The Chicago Post) 
If you are mine, and I am thine, 

As says the godlike elf. 
Then all that's thine, of course, is mine. 

And so I get myself. 

And all that's mine is thine as well. 
So, as you've said you're mine. 

Why, any one can straightway tell 
That both of us are thine. 

Thus you have two and I have two, 
(Each two, please note, the same.) 

So, tell me, what did Cupid do 
When he at us took aim? 

You get yourself, of course, with me ; 

Then all you get restore ; 
But still you've two, so we must be 

No less, combined, than four. 

Thus we are four, but will be one. 

And were before but two I 
Positions I'd exchange with none — 

But what did Cupid do? 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW- 
WORM. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

I 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel — as well he might — 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied, far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, quite eloquent, — 

"Did you admire my lamp,*' quoth he, 
"As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self -same Power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with li^t, 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 
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The songster heard his short oration. 
And warbling out his approbation. 
Released him, as my story teUs, 
And f owid a supper somewhere else. 



SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEABE. 

(From ''As You Uke Itr) 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the jus- 
tice. 
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In fair round b^Uy with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 
And so he plays his part: the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward diildish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, — 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 



''WHEN LOVELY WOMANr 

When lovelv woman wants a favor. 
And finds, too late, that man won't b 

What earthly circumstance can save hei 
FrcHn disappointm^it in the end? 

The only way to bring him over. 
The last experiment to try. 

Whether a husband or a lover. 
If behave feeling, is, to cry! 
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THE PARTING OF ROMEO AND 

JULIET. 

WILLIAM SHAK£SF£AB£. 

Juliet: Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near 
day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark» 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

RoMEo: It was the lark, the herald of the 
mom. 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Juliet : Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I : 
It is some meteor, that the sim exhales. 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore stay yet, — ^thou need'st not be gone. 

Romeo: Let me be ta-en, let me be put to 
death; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
I'll say, yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 
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Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vanity heaven so high above our heads: 
I have more care to stay than will to go; — 
Come, death, and welcome 1 Juliet wills it so. — 
How is't, my soul 1 let's talk, it is not day, 

Juliet: It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away I 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune« 
Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say, the lark makes sweet division ; 
This doth not so, for she divideth us : 
Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes : 
O, now I would they had changed voices too I 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence, with hunts-up to the day. 
O, now be gone ; more light and light it grows. 

RoMEo: More light and light, — ^more dark and' 
dark our woes. 

Juliet: Then, window, let day in, and let life 
out. 

ft 

RoMEo: Farewell, farewell I one kiss, and I'll 
descend. ( Descends. ) 

Juliet: Art thou gone sol my lovel my lord I 
my friend ! 
I must hear from thee every day i' the hour. 
For in a minute there are many days : 
Oh ! by this count 1 shall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo. 
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Romeo: Farewell! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Juliet: O, think'st thou we shall ever meet 

again? 
Romeo: I doubt it not; and all these woes shall 
serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 



SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS. 

Oh, but to fade, and live we know not where. 

To be a cold obstruction and to groan! 

This sensible, warm woman to become 

A prudish clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To live and die alone, or to reside 

With married sisters, and to have the care 

Of half a dozen children, not your own; 

And driven, for no one wants you. 

Round about the pendant world; or worse than 

worse 
Of those that disappointment and pure spite 
Have driven to madness : 'Tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most troubled married life 
That age, ache, penury, or jealousy 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To being an old maid. 
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OLD MAN AND HIS WIFE. 

There was an old man who lived in a wood. 

As you may plainly see ; 
He said he could do as much work in a day 

As his wife could do in three. 

"With all my heart/' the old woman said,* 

"If that you will allow. 
To-morrow you'll stay at home in my stead. 

And I'll go drive the plough;" 

"But you must milk the Tidy cow. 

For fear she may go dry ; 
And you must feed the little pigs 

That are within the sty ; 

"And you must mind the speckled hen, 

For fear she lay away ; 
And you must reel the spool of yam. 

That I spun yesterday." 

The old woman took a whip in her hand. 
And went to drive the plough ; 

The old man took a pail in his hand. 
And went to milk the cow ; 
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But Tidy hinched and Tidy flinched. 

And Tidv broke his nose. 
And Tidy gave him such a blow 

That the blood ran down to his toes. 

"High! Tidy I hoi Tidy! high! 

Tidy! do stand still! 
If ever I milk you, Tidy, again, 

'Twill be so against my will." 

He went to feed the little pigs, 

That were within the sty ; 
He hit his head against the beam. 

And he made the blood to fly. 

He went to mind the speckled hen. 

For fear she'd lay astray, 
And he forgot the spool of yam 

His wife spun yesterday. 

So he swore by the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
And the green leaves on the tree. 

If his wife didn't do a day's work in her life. 
She should ne'er be ruled by he. 
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A SONG. 

EUGENE FIELD. 

Love was coming down the lane. 

Winged, rosy, blind ; 
In his hand his little bow, 

Quiver snug behind. 

Now, I thought, he cannot see ; 

If I stand aside. 
He must pass me ignorant. 

Therefore satisfied. 

JKept I silent in my place ; 

Near, more near, he came. 
While the beating of my heart 

Fanned each cheek to flame. 

And I, anxious, held my breath. 

He will pass me — ^no ! 
He is crying I Pretty dear, 

It should not be so. 

Touched with pity, then quoth I : 
"Weep, oh, weep no more !" 

And he, laughing, sent this shaft 
To my bosom's core. 



X 
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BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

Matthew and Mark and Luke and John the Holy 

Gospels wrote 
Describing how the Saviour died. His life» and 

all he taught. 
Acts proved how God the Apostles owned with 

signs in every place. 
And Paul in Romans teadies us how man is saved 

by grace. 
The Apostle in Corinthians instructs, exhorts, 

reproves, , 

Galatians shows that faith in Christ alone the 

Father loves. 
Ephesians and Philipp^ans teU what Christians 

ought to be, 
Colossians bids us live to God and for eternity. 
In Thessalonians we are taught the Lord will 

come from heaven. 
In Timothy and Titus a Bishop's rule is given. 
Philemon shows a Christian's love as only Chris- 
tians saw. 
Hebrews reveals the Gospel grace prefigured by 

the law. 
James teaches without holiness faith is but vain 

and dead. 
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And Peter points the narrow way in which the 

saints are lead. 
John in his three epistles on love delights to dwell. 
While Jude gives awful warning of judgment, 

wrath, and hell* 
The Revelation prophesies of that tremendous 

day 
When Christ, and Christ alone, shall be the 

trembling sinner's stay. 



ON DRESS. 

J. ASHBY-STERRY. 



When days grow short and chilly. 

And folks return at last; 
When bright grows Piccadilly, 

As autumn leaves fall fast. 
Sad, yellow, sere and sober. 

We watch them drift away. 
Then, though in chill October, 

Will turn to new array ! 
Still Fashion has surprises 

To agitate the town; 
And novelties devises. 

When Autumn leaves drift down! 
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Will higher grow our shoulders ? , 

Or sleeves be made to charm. 
The heart of male beholders — 

By fitting to the arm ? 
Will otter be or sealskin 

The wrapping of each fair? 
Or powder, rouge or real skin. 

The fashionable wear? 
Will hose be silk and sable 

Or white or russet-brown? 
To forecast who is able? 

When Autumn leaves drift down I 

Will petticoats be snowy. 

Will frocks be short or long? 
Will hats be high and showy? 

Will minds be weak or strong? 
Will maidens clad in waistcoats 

To manly taste incline I 
And buttons on their best coats 

Be sporting in design? 
And shall we wear a dimple, 

A simper, smile or frown? 
Or will our style be simple, 

When Autumn leaves drift down? 
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THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 

CHASLE8 MACKAT. 

There dwelt a miller hale and bold. 

Beside the river Dee I'' 
He work'd and sang from mom to ni^t. 

No lark more blithe than he ; 
And this the burden of his song 

For ever used to be, — 
"I envy nobody: no, not I, 

And nobody envies meT* 

"Thou'rt wrong, my friend!** said old King Hal 

"Thou*rt wrong as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 

With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I'm the King, 

Beside the river Dee?" 

The miller smiled and doff 'd his cap : 

"I earn my bread," quoth he ; 
"I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three ; 



I 
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I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill that grinds the com. 

To feed my babes and me." 






Good friend," said Hal, and sigh'd the while. 
Farewell I and happy be: 
But say no more, if tiiou'dst be true, 

That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, — 

Thy mill my kingdom's fee ! 
Such men as thou are England's boast, 
O miller of the Dee 1" 



MARINER'S HYMN. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Launch thv bark, mariner ! 

Christian, God speed thee ; 
Let loose the rudder bands. 

Good angels lead thee! 
Set thy sails warily. 

Tempests will come; 
Steer thy course steadily. 

Christian, steer home! 
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Look to the weather bow, 

Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now. 

Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail, there ! 

Hold the helm fast ! 
So, — ^let the vessel wear, — 

There swept the blast. 

What of the night, watchman? 

What of the night? 
"Cloudy, all quiet, — 

No land yet, — ^all's right." 
Be wakeful, be vigilant, — 

Danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth 

Securest to thee. 

How! gains the leak so fast? 

Clear out the hold, — 
Hoist up thy merchandise. 

Heave out thy gold ; — 
There, let the ingots go ; — 

Now the shig^ rights ; 
Hurra 1 the harbor's near, — 

Lo ! the red lights. 



i 
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Slacken not sail yet 

At inlet or island; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 

Straight for the high land; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 

Cut through the foam ; — 
Christian 1 cast anchor now,— 

Heaven is thy home ! 



THE WATER GABIES. 

SHEILA. 

The Water Gabies in a row 
Sat looking at the stream below, 
The day was hot, the water cool, 
And they had just come out of school; 
Oh, how they longed to swim and float. 
And make the lily-leaves a boat 
But did not dare, because, you know. 
Such little sense have Gabies-ohl 

The bough gave way with sudden crash. 
The elves fell in with cry and splash ; 
And then, to their delight, they found 
That fairies float and don't get drowned. 
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It was such fun that since that day 
They haunt the stream to swim and play; 
But now their name is changed, you know, 
They're called the Water Babies-oh I 



A QUAKER WOMAN'S SERMON. 

"My dear friends, there are three things I very 
much wonder at. The first is, that children should 
throw stones, clubs, and brickbats up into fruit 
trees to knock down fruit ; if they would let it 
alone it would fall itself. The second is, that men 
should be so foolish, and so wicked, as to go to 
war and kill each other; if let alone they would 
die themselves. And the third and last thing that 
I wonder at, is that young men should be so un- 
wise as to go after the young women; if they 
would stay at home the young women would come 
after them." 
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